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PREFACE 


Of late, several monographs have been written on the political and 
military transactions in Assam or the North-East Frontier. But the 
number of similar works or even original papers on the life and culture 
of the people in the nineteenth century is extremely limited. With the 
exception of Dr. H. K. Barpujari’s A Short History of Higher Education 
in Assam, 1826-1900, published in the Golden Jubilee Volume, Cotton 
College, Gauhati, 1952, no attempt has so far been made to trace the 
history of education. 


The present volume aims at describing the nature and progress of 
education in Assam from the commencement of East India Company’s 
rule in 1826 to the grant of Provincial autonomy in 1919. The introduc- 
tory chapter provides the background wherein the salient features of the 
indigenous system of education as prevailed under the former Govern- 
ment are indicated. Chapter I describes how on the ruins of the old, the 
new system of English education began in Assam with a ‘political-cum- 
administrative’ objective to conciliate the ex-official aristrocracy by 
providing employment under the Government. The administrative and 
local needs soon demanded a switch-over to a system of education at 
lower levels through the medium of the vernacular. The rapid progress of 
the vernacular or Primary education and the experiments in Secondary 
and Higher education through the medium of English find place in 
Chapter II. The reorientation and progress of education at all stages -- 
Primary, Secondary, Collegiate and Vocational -- are discussed in 
Chapter III. After a survey of education adequate attention has been paid 
in next five chapters to the special aspects of education in Assam, viz., 
Curriculum and Medium of Instruction, Training of the Teachers, 
Management and Control, Educational Finance and Education of the 
Backward Communities. The closing chapter provides an assessment -- 
achievements and failures in education during the period under review. 


The book is based mainly on official documents, both published 
and unpublished, preserved at the West Bengal State Archives, Record 
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Room, Assam Secretariat, Shillong, National Library, Calcutta and 
Serampore Missionary Library, Hoogly. Materials derived from indige- 
nous sources and semi-contemporary works, journals and periodicals 
have also been utilised. It has been my sincere endeavour to present facts 
as they are and to arrive at the conclusion as objectively and impartially 


as possible; it is however for the reader to judge whether I have 
succeeded. 


In conclusion I cannot but express my deep debt of gratitude to my 
supervisor Dr. H. K. Barpujari, Professor and Head of the Department of 


History, Gauhati University, whose unfailing guidance made it possible 
for me to complete the present work. 


ARCHANA CHAKRAVARTY. 
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Abkari - excise. 

Amlah - an agent or officer. 

Bazar - adaily market 

Brahman - the highest class among the caste Hindus. 
Choudhury - a revenue officer in charge of a pargana. 
Ferry - pass to and fro over river. 


Gaon kakati - a village accountant under the Ahom Government. 


Guru - teacher 

Gurugrihas - teachers’ residences. 

Hat - aperiodical market. 

Jhum - shifting cultivation in which a tract is cleared and 


cultivated for a few years, after which it is allowed to 
remain fallow for a period to regain its fertility. 


Kakati - à writer, a scribe or an accountant under the Ahom 
Goverament. 

Kala-azar - black disease or virulent infectious malarial disease of 
oriental tropics. 

Kanungo - asurveyer. 

Madrassa - ahigher graded school of Islamic education. 

Maharaja - a sovereign or an emperor. 

Mandal - asub-surveyer of a circle or a head man of a village. 
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a clerk. 

a lowest graded school of Islamic education. 
a typist or a copyist. 

a revenue division. 

a title deed. 

a primary school. 

an assistant surveyor or a village accountant. 
a bench clerk of a judicial officer. 

a learned man or a teacher. 


one pura is equal to 3?/, Bengal beegha or 5877 square 
yards. 


curtain, especially one serving to screen women from 
sight of strangers. 


best cultivable land producing a kind of paddy known 
as Sali dhan. 


headquarter. 


à surveyor at headquarter. 


chief civil court. 

a scripture. 

à Vaisnavite monastery. 

a revenue officer. 

aminor fiscal officer to collect temple and other dues. 


aninstitution where emphasis is laid on the teaching of 
Sanskrit. 


a landlord. 
a district. 
interpreters. 


secretary or language-teacher in India. 


Introduction 


The province of Assam lies in the north-east comer of the Republic 
of India. It covers an area of 53,226 square miles, lying between the 
twenty-second and twenty-eighth degrees of north iatitude and between 
eighty-ninth and ninety-seventh degrees of east longitude. It consists of 
three natural divisions ‘‘the Brahmaputra Valley or Assam proper, the 
Surma Valley, and the intervening hills known as the Assam Range 
which form the watershed between the two valleys. The hills project at 
right angles from the Burmese system and lie almost due east to west. At 
its western end they are broken up into sharply serrated ridges and deep 
valleys all alike covered with forests; on the southern face, the hills rise 
like a level wall abruptly from the plain with occasionally a deep ravine 
which the rivers cut through the plateau; on the east, the hills are rugged 
and their sides are also clothed with dense forests. Of the plains, the 
Surma Valley isa flat plain about one hundred and twenty-five miles long 
With a breadth of sixty miles. The Brahmaputra Valley is a flat plain 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles long with a breadth of sixty 
miles, The Brahmaputra Valley is also an alluvial plain about four 
hundred and fifty miles in length with an average breadth of about fifty 
miles, The Surma Valley is watered mainly by the river Surma and the 
Brahmaputra Valley by the Brahmaputra throughout its length and by its 
tributaries on the north and the south. 

Girted thus almost on all sides by mountain barriers, hitherto, 
Assam remained practically isolated. Although the river Brahmaputra 
formed the highway of communication, navigation along theriver before 
the age of steam was always uncertain and at times extremely hazardous 
for the rapidity of its currents. Some of its tributaries are snow-fed. but 
Most of them particularly those on the south depend on the monsoons for 
their volume. They are dried up during winter and along with the rains 
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" á ions 
they swell up and overflow their banks. Heavy floods and inundation 
are, therefore, frequent occurrences in Assam. 


Situated at the confluence of several routes, Assam has become à 
museum of races’. Through the mountain passes in the north and une 
east, she received various racial elements including eg P. 
the Indo-Chinese stock, Alpine-Aryan, Negrito and racio : 
Physical features and other aspects of culture definitely indicate eden 
great bulk of population of both hills and plains consisted of the Tibe = 
Burmans of the Indo-Chinese stock. Of these, the first are the Khasi : 
they are believed to be the isolated remnants of one of the earliest rm 
of migration from the south Pacific. The second great division inc v 
thehill Kacharis or the Dimasas, the bodo or plains Kacharis, the Ra! t 
the Garos, the Lalungs, and the eastern sub-Himalayan groups gons z 
of the Daflas, Miris, Abors and Mishmis. Another group i em 
Lushais (Mizos) who migrated from the south and seem to be Stetit 
with the Manipuris; the Nagas, whose extraordinary ferocity diffe d 
ates them in some degree from the other hill tribes consist of three m 
sub-groups inhabiting the western, central and eastern parts of the inly 
hills. Of the two valleys, the population in Surma Valley consists m a 
of the Bengalees and in the Brahmaputra Valley comprises the Assam 
with a few ‘lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder’. 


The early political history of Assam or Kamatupa is rather ws 
and wrapped up with legends. The first mention of the country 1S p 
in the Epics, Puranas and religious legends of Gangetic India. fore 
legends connected with the Political history begin sometime hes 8 
Naraka who established himself in Pragjyotishpur" after killing poe 
of the Danava dynasty. From epigraphic records and narrative of i 
Tsang we learn that the Varman dynasty established itself in kamt 
and thirteen kings from Pusyavarman to Bhaskaravarman ruled it fro nds 
100 A.D. to 650 A.D. After the Varmans, the country fell into the wem 
of the line of Salastambha (650 A.D.-990 A.D.), probably a colla 
——— 


* ; i Guwahati. Pra8 
The capital of Naraka and his descends was Pragjyotishpur, the modern Gu p 
means eastem and jyotisha, 


:can 
; a star, astrology. Therefore, the word may be taken didt 
City of Eastern Astrology, wherefrom the Tantrik form of Hinduism originated. 
origin of the name Kamaru 


k deb, the 
3 ipa (the modem district of Kamrup) is mythological. Set is 
Indian Cupid was sent by the 


penance for the death of Sati. 


recovered his original 
Kamarupa. Vide Gait, 
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branch of the Varmans. They succeeded by a dynasty founded by one 
Brahmapala and his line ruled upto 1138 A.D. In the twelfth century they 
were succeeded by a fresh line of kings, namely, the family of Arimatta 
from 1138 to 1228 A.D. Early in the thirteenth century, the Ahoms, an 
offshoot of the great Shan stock of south-east Asia, penetrating into 
south-east corner of the province established a kingdom of their own in 
the present district of Sibsagar. The policy of expansion which the new 
comers followed subsequently brought them in collision with the Mughals 
in the west. The Ahom-Mughal conflict which continued with occasional 
breaks throughout the seventeenth century ultimately resulted in expul- 
sion of the Mughals and extension of Ahom kingdom as far as the river 
Manah 


In spite of her isolation, diversities in her population, ups and 
downs of so many dynasties, it would be far from the truth to say that 
Assam was beyond the pale of Hindu civilization or that she lagged far 
behind in culture and education. Epigraphic and literary evidences 
Clearly prove the existence of Gurugrihas and Sanskrit tols patronised by 
the rulers for the promotion of learning. In these centres, instruction in 
various branches of studies, including the religious lore, was imparted by 
competent teachers who were very keen in discharging their duties," The 
educational institutions which were in existence under the Ahoms were 
not much different from those in early times. Learning was, of Course, 
confined to the higher classes, specially amongst the Brahmins and the 
Priestly classes. The so-called higher classes of the society were unwill- 
ing to impart instructions to the lower classes to whom education was 
prohibited by the traditional caste system. Ordinarily, the pupils having 
thirst for knowledge flocked to them, and, occasionally, teachers also 
invited pupils from different parts of the country; and accordingly, the 
Brahmin teachers (Gurus) in homely atmosphere of tols, and the priestly 
classes in the serene atmosphere of temples imparted instructions to their 
Pupils.’ Usually, education was limited to the perusal of the translation 
of the Bhagavat Gita, Ramayana and the commentaries.? The whole 
Tange of education consisted in nothing more than a mere smattering of 
Sanskrit sufficiént to enable them to read their religious scriptures and to 


* For details vide Choudhury, P. C.: The Royal Patronage of Sanskrit Learning in Assam; 
Professor Survya Kumar Bhuyan Commemoration volume, pp. 168-179. 

: B.E.P., 1844; 15 July, No. 14, Robinson to Jenkins, 17 June, 1844. 

2 B.P.P., 1834; 10 July, No. 211; also Barpujari, H. K., ‘Documents relating to the History 
of Education in Assam in the days of Company’ Indian Historical Records Commission 


Proceeding, Vol. XXIX, Part II, p. 10. 
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officiate at the religious ceremonies? As to curriculum and method of 
teaching, 
"there was no fixed hours for reading and attending the fol, and cach student reads 
a different subject and page. The whole course of study being restricted to leaming 
the rules of the sanskrit grammar and strings of sanskrit text, common subjects such 
Arithmetic and Geography are entirely ignored; . . . under such a state of thing and 
system, the students grew up inordinately conceited and vain of their own leaming. 


Another type of quasi-religious schools where non-Brahmins were 
also admitted existed in important villages and these trained up the 
youths in the knowledge of sanskrit literature and science.’ Following the 
neo-vaisnavite movement in Assam under Sri Sankardeva, the great 
Vaisnavite reformer of sixteenth century, there developed a new system 
of educational institution namely the Satras. Like a christian or Buddhist 
Monastery, the Satra was a religious centre with a school and a library 
where the teachings of Sri Sankardeva and his principles governing life 
were imparted to the pupils along with other branches of studies. 
Gradually, they superseded the other institutions and the entire respon- 
sibility of imparting instruction, particularly in the Brahmaputra Valley, 
came under their domain.® 


In addition to these religious and quasi-religious institutions, the 
respectable gentry employed private teachers to instruct their sons and 
wards at home. The village Kakatis or Scribes were generally selected for 
this purpose; but a Brahmin was always preferred to instruct the children 
ina Brahmin family. Since instructors had to be remunerated, this system 


was confined to those parents who were comparatively in affluent 
circumstances,” . 


During the period of their occupation, the Muhammadan rulers set 
up several muktabs in Lower Assam. Instruction imparted to Muslim 
pupils in these institutions was confined to learning by rote the Koran and 
other religious books, The muktabs did not teach Urdu, but concentrated 
on the teaching of Persian which was then the court language of western 
Assam. These schools had three classes of teachers, namely, Maulavies, 
——————— 


No. 14, Robinson to Jenkins, 17 June 1844. 
mmissioner's Office File, 1868-73; No. 100, 17 September, 1868, 


6 
Sarma, S.N., The Neo-Vaisnavite Mo nt itufi; 60-161. 
7 BEP., 1844; 15 July, Vau eter EE 
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Munshis, Mullas or Meanjees; Arabic and Persian scholars were known 
as the Maulavis; those who knew only Persian were Munshis, while those 
taught Koran were called Mullas or Meanjees.* 


From the middle of the eighteenth century, the Ahom monarchy 
was on the decline. While the throne was occupied by a number of weak 
and worthless rulers, the court became the hot-bed of intrigues and con- 
spiracies, This was followed by political insurrections and repeated 
invasions of the Burmese. Before long, the invaders occupied Assam and 
assumed a threatening attitude to the British Government in Bengal. 
Hence followed the first Anglo-Burmese war during which ‘plunder, 
devastation, murder and desecration’ was the order of the day. There was 
wholesale depopulation, industries collapsed, agriculture neglected and 
trade was at a stand still. No wonder, therefore, during this period of 
confusion neo-Vaisnavite influence was on the wane, Sanskrit scholar- 
ship was at a low ebb and the indigenous learning was on its last legs. It 
is beyond our purview to describe in detail the Burmese war which 
terminated at the treaty of Yandabo, 24 February 1826. Assam passed 
under the control of the East India Company and with it we enter upon a 
new chapter in her history. The system of secular education which the 
new rulers introduced will be discussed in the subsequent pages. 


————————— 


* RPLA., 1877-78; p.3. 


The New System in the Beginning 


Atthe Treaty of Yandabo, 24 February 1826, His Majesty, the King 
of Ava, surrendered, amongst others, his sovereignty over Assam, 
Cachar and Manipur to the East India Company. In spite of this, the 
authorities at the Fort William were haunted by the fear of another war 
with Ava. The insecurity of the North-East Frontier demanded continued 
operation against the Singphos and the Khamtis who had been carrying 
on depredations in Upper Assam as collaborators of the Burmese 
invaders. David Scott, the Agent to the Governor-General, North-East 
Frontier, therefore, realised the utmost importance of conciliating, at any 

. rate neutralizing, the opposition of the official aristocracy of the former 
Government. This could be done, he felt, by adopting administrative 
measures as far as practicable to the actual wants, prejudices and 
conditions of the people and specially by continuing to employ the 
leading men of the country in the discharge of duties of the hereditary 
offices subject to the supervision of the European authorities. 


The educational institutions which survived the Burmese ravages, 
continued to be controlled by the priestly classes who had also exercised 
considerable influence over the masses. Scott realised that the introduc- 
tion of any scheme for secular education affecting their monopoly would 
be productive of great dissatisfaction and resentment which might be 
prejudicial to the interests of the British Government. He, therefore, left 
Lun gro Saut rain a e, 


1 Barpujari, H.K.: Assam: In the Days of the Company, p. 23. 
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the indigenous system undisturbed and continued to make grant of lands 
to the institutions like the former Government. In early 1826, with the 
approval of the Government of Bengal, he made additional grants for the 
establishment of several indigenous schools in Upper and Lower Assam.” 
Accordingly, in September 1826, eleven schools were established in 
Lower and Upper Assam. Of these, two were at Nineduars and one in 
each station of Gauhati, Nilachal, Patte Darrang, Hajo, Bijali, Silah, 
Bishwanath, Nowgong and Desh-Darrang? Within a few months, the 
number of schools rose to sixteen by the addition of schools at Gauhati, 
Behajnee, Dharamapore, Pattee Darrang and Boreegoge.* In 1831, 
Adam White, the Collector of Gauhati, rewarded several students of 
these institutions by placing them in Government service. In the same 
year, in collaboration with James Rae, a member of Serampur Mission- 
ary Society. White started an elementary English school at Gauhati. In- 
structions in this institution, particularly, in Elementary English work in 
science, was much appreciated as this was the need of the hour; the 
traditional iearning, according to the official view, had nothing to do with 
the training in the art of new administration. 


Scott’s policy of conciliating the ex-official aristrocracy soon 
proved a dismal failure. Under the former Government, these officials 
were not required to read or write for their respective calling. They were 
simply amazed at the sight of the new administration requiring written 
documents and intricate transaction in accounts. Hence they proved 
themselves not only incompetent but ‘mere sources of headache’ to the 
European functionaries. Consequently, they had to make room for ‘men 
of business of inferior ranks’ recruited mostly from the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal. Within a short time, the new recruits, commonly 
known as the amiahs, formed the connecting link between the Govern- 
ment and the governed. Outsiders, as they were, the amlahs had no 
permanent interests in the soil. They felt tempted to exploit the situation 
as best they could. Inevitably, there followed in the early years of British 


? A.S., Letters issued to the Government; Vol. No. 1, 1834-1835; Jenkins to Deputy 
Secretary Government of Bengal, 21 June, 1834; also B.P.P., 1834; 10 July, No. 11, White 
to Jenkins, 18 June. 


3 " 

G.C.P.I.B., Gauhati School; Matthie to Jenkins, 13 February 1838; also B.P.P., 1826; 25 
October, Nos. 21-22. 
P O.C.P.I.B. Gauhati School; Matthie to Jenkins, 18 February 1838. 

BPP., 1834; 10 July, No. 11, White to Jenkins, 18 June; also Barpujari, H.K. “A Short 
History of Higher Education in Assam (1826-1900)"'; Golden Jubilee Volume, Cotton 
Coliege, Gauhati (1952), p. 4. 


6 
B.P.P., 1833; 30 May, No. 89, Bogle to Robertson. 
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administration in Assam a period of administrative confusion under 
which, in the word of à contemporary, ‘‘extortion and oppression ren- 
dered a large part of the country waste’’.” On the other hand, the virtual 
monopoly of office by the outsiders caused ill-feeling and resentment 
amongst those who had a vested interests in the Government. Their 
feelings were, to a great extent, shared by their followers and sympathis- 
ers who not unnaturally felt that their salvation lay only in the restoration 


of the former regime. 


Robertson’s Scheme 


The gravity of the situation was realised by T. C. Robertson who 
succeeded Scott as Agent to the Governor-General, in April 1832. He felt 
that the position of the Government would be jeopardized unless imme- 
diate steps were taken to educate the local people with a view to 
absorbing them in Government services. He drew up an elaborate pian 
under which a number of institutions were to be started with the aid of the 
Moravians* who were expected to be readily available. He thought that 
the best way to establish an institution on Moravian plan would be to 
obtain from Government a grant of land either in Kamrup or Darrang 
where the climate was better than elsewhere.’ The main object of the 
institution was to disseminate the Moravian method of teaching amongst 
the people particularly those ordinary crafts, such as, carpentry and 
smithery that were then not known to the local people. In the general 
department of this institution useful knowledge on a Christian basis 
might be imparted to a limited number of pupils who, in process of time, 
might become instrumental towards the advancement of the great masses 
of people and would profitably be absorbed in Government services.’ 
However laudable the scheme might be, it did not receive the approval 
of the Supreme Government. It was considered ‘‘too revolutionary and 
premature’, The estimated annual cost of Rs. 3,400 was also regarded as 


AMARE I IS ee a oos 
7 BPP. 1833; 30 May, No. 83, Matthie to Robertson. . 
* Missions of the United Brethren, commonly called Moravians were the inhabitants of 


Y of Czechoslovakia. The Moravians as a Protestant sect holding Hussite- 
Leere pnr P aeiiae among the Negroes, Hottentots, Americans, Indians, Green 
Landers and Tartars. The London Association aided them with fund. The only motive ofthe 
Brethren in sending Missionaries to distant Nations was to promote the salvation of their 
fellow men, by making known to them Gospel of Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ along with 
other isefül education: Vide Latrobe, G.I.; ‘*Particulars respecting the Missions of the united 
Brethren''; A Concise Account of the Present State of the Missions MK KM of the United 
FGI” Gauhati School; Robertson to Southerland, 9 October 1835. 

? G.CPLB., Gauhati School; Robertson to Southerland, 9 October 1835. 
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too heavy for the Government to bear. Above all, an invitation to the 
Moravians, who were Christian Missionaries, meant the encouragement 
of mission-activities for the spread of Christian principle which would be 
in direct contravention to the principle of religious neutrality then 
followed by the East India Company.'° 


-Beginnings of English Education 


However, the scheme of imparting useful education to the Assamese 
youths received serious consideration of Captain Francis Jenkins who 
succeeded Robertson, in early 1834, as the Agent to the Governor- 
General, North-East Frontier and Commissioner of Assam. Within a few 
months of his assumption of office, being alarmed at the sight of outsiders 
in every field, particularly in Government offices, Jenkins wrote to the 
Government of India:" 


“These few (Assamese) in their present uneducated state do not suffice to carry on 
duties of our courts . .. the old families of Assam are still losing influence in their own 
native province being elbowed out from those situations which lead to power and 
decent maintenance. This state of things appear to me pregnant with evil (conse- 
quences) and I know no other method by which it would be remedied than by the 


Govemment taking some active measure to provide instruction for the Assamese 
youths.” 


Inspired thus by a political-cum-administrative objective to win over 
the confidence of the official aristocracy of the former Government, the 
Commissioner drew up a scheme of education. It envisaged the educat- 
ing of a few Assamese boys in Calcutta; for, he felt, the acquisitions they 
would bring back with them would attract the upper classes of society 
who would gradually perceive the necessity of the attainment of English 
education. If they were given this opportunity, they were sure to avail 
themselves of it; for they would not like to allow themselves to be 
surpassed by the outsiders of inferior ranks. If the desire for knowledge 


was in this way well kindled, he felt that the progress of education would 
be ensured.» 


10 GCPIB. 
H s freni f , 

-S., Letters issued to the Goverment; Vol. No. 1. 1834-1835; Jenkins to Deputy 
Secretary, Govemment of Bengal, 1834,21 June, also B.P.P., 1834; 10 July, No. 211, Jenkins 
pore cd Secretary, 21 June; also Barpujari, H.K.: Assam: In the Days of the Company, PP- 


» Gauhati School; Robertson to Southerland, 9 October 1835. 


12 i 
A.S., Letters issued to the Govemments; Vol. No. 1, 1834-1835; Jenkins to Deputy 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, 21 June 1834. 
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Jenkins pointed out to the Government of Bengal that in a backward 
state like Assam instruction should be the concern of the Government 
alone; because most of the people were not in a position to take the 
responsibility of education as they were universally poor and incapable 
of judging themselves. He proposed to start a few schools to impart 
English education in each station of Goalpara, Gauhati, Darrang, Nowgong 
and Bishwanath and to place them under the superintendence of the 
European residents. The houses of the said schools, he suggested, should 
be constructed with the assistance of the convicts of the local jail. In the 
initial stage, teachers capable of giving instructions in Bengali and 
English would have to be procured from the neighbouring districts of 
Bengal; and later local teachers would certainly be available from those 
pupils who would come out successful in future from those institutions.” 

It may be pointed out, in this connection, that for the promotion of 
education in a resolution of the Governor-General in Council on 17 July, 
1823, a General Committee of Public Instruction was constituted for the 
Presidéncy of Bengal.'* Before long, a controversy arose amongst the 
members of the Committee as to the nature, medium and agency for the 
spread of education. Some favoured the continuance of the classical 
languages, while others advocated the promotion of useful knowledge 
through the medium of English. As regards the agency, the former 
believed in what is known as the ‘Downward Filtration Theory’, under 
which education was to spread from the upper to lower stratum in society; 
but the latter had little faith in such a theory in a backward country like 
India and recommended that the state should take direct responsibility of 
educating the people. Since both the groups were equal in strength, the 
controversy dragged on for three years. Ultimately, on 7 March, 1835, 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, resolved upon 
the promotion of European literature and science amongst the people 
through the medium of English language.’* 


No wonder, therefore, Commissioner’s proposal for the establish- 
ment of English schools readily received the approval of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. In June 1835, the Committee recom- 
mended the establishment of an English school at Gauhati; and in July, 
it appointed Mr. Singer as its Head Master on a salary of rupees one 


BUS Pase APTE 
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hundred and fifty per month.’ In the beginning, there were fifty-eight 
students of whom forty-one were regular in attendance. Within three 
months, nineteen regular students left the school being obliged to work 
for their subsistence.” Besides, the unintelligibility of the English 
language was the most important cause of deterring them from attending 
the school. As a remedy, early in Nov. 1835, three departments, namely 
Bengali, Sanskrit, and Persian were added to this school.! The result was 
encouraging; for in December 1835, scholars increased to 113, of whom 
seventy-seven were Hindus, thirty-three Muhammadans and three Chris- 
tians. In 1836, it rose to 197, of whom eighty-eight attended the 
English, one hundred and four the Bengali and five the Sanskrit Depart- 
ment.” In 1839-40, the school attained a permanent footing with the 
increase in enrolment to the tune of 366.” In early 1838, William 
Robinson of the Serampur Mission was appointed the Head Master of te 
Gauhati school in place of Mr. Singer on a salary of Rs. 263 per month. 
Being satisfied with the progress in English education in Assam, the 
Commissioner felt that it would not only enable the Government to fill 
up the vacancies in the Government offices with the people of the soil but 
also provide the means of spreading education amongst the masses. 


Vernacular Schools 


In the meantime, Lieutenant Bogle, the Collector of Kamrup, ¢™- 
phasized the importance of vernacular education in Assam. In 1837, he 
pointed out to the Government of Bengal that English education would 
help only a few intelligent learners whereas to the great majority it woul 
be a mere waste of time to acquire even the rudimentary knowledge ofit 
Therefore, he urged on the introduction of vernacular education by which 
all kinds of useful information would be easily attained by the people at 
large. After the acquisition of vernacular education, he added, there 
would be also a desire for English education that would act as the pope 
channel of all higher branches of knowledge.” Being influenced by the 


———— 


a G.C.P.LB., Gauhati School; Jenkins to Southerland, 22 July 1835, No. 118. 

m G.C.P.I.B., Gauhati School; Singer to Jenkins and Bogle, 21 January 1836. 
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arguments and considering the future possibilities of material gain to be 
derived from having a class of persons qualified for the minor posts of 
revenue officers, the Supreme Government sanctioned in 1837, an 
amount of rupees sixty-four for the establishment of vernacular schools 


in Darrang, Chatgaree and Tezpur.” 


But it was to the lasting credit of James Matthie, who succeeded 
Bogle as the collector of Kamrup in 1838, to spread mass education in the 
rural areas. It may be pointed out, in this connection, that with the 
revenue reform in 1832-33, Pattas’ or title deeds were introduced for the 
first time in the district of Kamrup, where the ignorant villagers were 
frequently served with notices from the court. To understand these and 
to protect themselves from being deceived by the amiahs, the villagers 
felt the need of having rudimentary knowledge of the Three R’s through 
vernacular schools.” On the representation made by a number of village 
headmen, Matthie drew up a plan for mass education. His plan envisaged, 
firstly, the opening ofa branch Anglo-Vernacular School at Dharampore, 
the most central and convenient place situated on the north bank of the 
river Brahmaputra and secondly, several vernacular schools in the 
mofussil areas. In the former, pupils would be instructed at first to acquire 
perfect knowledge of the vernacular language and then to leam the 
rudiments of English, which would qualify them for admission to the 
Gauhati School where they would complete their higher education.” In 
his letter of 13 February 1838, to the Commissioner of Assam, Matthie 
proposed the immediate establishment of this school particularly forthe 
benefit of the children of the areas remote from the Sadar Station. At the 
same time he wanted to establish twenty-one Mofussil (village) Vernacu- 
lar Schools for the instruction of the masses through the medium of both 
Assamese and Bengali in the principal parganas of Kamrup at a cost of 


rupees seventy-nine per month." In these village schools, Matthie 


—— —————Má 
24 . Jenkins to Officiating Magistrate, Darrang, 22 August 1837, No. 327. 
* Pasar llc deeds were issued specifying therein he amount to be paid by each rot 
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proposed that a little beyond the rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmatic would be taught to the young pupils.?* 


Matthie’s plan received cordial support of the educationists like 
Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinestone and William Adam. They 
thought that this would be a strong foundation upon which a huge fabric 
of higher education might be erected.” Inspite of their ddvocacy, the 
General Committee of Public Instruction turned down the proposal since 
it was at variance with the declared policy of the Government under 
which education should spread from the higher to the lower stratum in 
society.” The Committee anticipated that the establishment of a well 
regulated institution at Gauhati would gradually produce a class of 
people acquainted with English literature and science through whose 
agency, later, the benefits of similar instruction might be diffused among 
the inhabitants of the land.” Fortunately, on the strong recommendation 
of Mr. Ross the then President in Council, Matthie’s plan for village 
schools received the approval of the Government as an ‘experimental 
measure’ on condition that its continuance in future would be determined 
on the results of school examinations. The scheme relating to the 
establishment of Anglo- Vernacular school was, however, dropped on the 
ground that the efforts of the Government should only be directed 
towards the improvement of the Gauhati School rather than the establish- 
ment of many schools of inferior grades? Accordingly, in August 1838, 
the Commissioner established twenty-one village schools in the district 
of Kamrup. Within a year the number rose to twenty-two with an 
enrolment of 795 in regular attendance.? The growing demand for such 


institutions compelled the Government to sanction two more schools in 


Luckimpore, three in Darrang and four in Nowgong.* Within five years, 
the number of schools in active operation increased to twelve in Nowgong, 
with 458 pupils; in Darrang five with 121; in Kamrup twenty-two with 
1,102 scholars, exclusive of the Gauhati school and its subordinate 


—————— 
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branches. In Luckimpore, the number of schools remained the same, but 
that of the pupils rose to 163.35 


Branch Schools 

When the portals of the public services were thrown open to the 
English-educated people, the demand for English education was also on 
the increase. Towards the close of 1839, two Bengali medium branch: 
Schools were set up, one at Nilachal another at Pandu near Gauhati, 
entirely at public cost with an enrolment of 125 scholars.* Even these 
could hardly meet the growing demand of the people, particularly of the 
remote Parganas where guardians disliked to send their wards away 
from home on account of their poverty and prejudices although they were 
equally eager for English education. To cater to their demand, additional 
branch schools were started in Beltala and Amingaon in 1840; and one 
in North Gauhati in 1841; the total number of the pupils of these five 
branch schools including Gauhati school rose to 523 in the year 1840- 
41." Sibsagar being too far from Gauhati, an Anglo-Vernacular school 
was started at that station in February, 1841, with D'Souza as its Head 
Master and Ramsagar as Assistant Head Master and Urbidhar Sarma as 
Pundit.” In the first year, the enrolment was one hundred and seven, and 
the average daily attendance was eighty.” The flourishing condition of 
the school encouraged Lieutenant Brodie, the Principal Assistant, Sibsa- 
gar, to urge the Government for the sanction of eight village schools and 
two branch schools at Jorhat and Jaypur.” 


Resoution of 1844--Its Effects 


The Resolution of 11 October 1844 of Lord Hardinge, the Gover- 
nor-General of India, laid down that even in the selection of persons to 


35 
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* Branch schools followed the curriculum of the Bengali Department of the Gauhati School. 
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fill the lowest offices under the Government due consideration 
should be given to those who could read and write." Though the 
resolution did not indicate clearly whether men with English education 
were to be preferred for Government employment, the effect was in 
favour of the English-educated people in other parts of India. In Assam 
the resolution had its effect more in the expansion of the vernacular than 
in that of English education. The local authorities thought that in the 
backward state of Assam, it would not be possible to improve English 
education and hence they resolved that vernacular schools should only be 
the instrument for the promotion of education in Assam.*? The immediate 
effect of the Hardinge’s resolution was the creation of a post of Inspector 
of schools whose main duties were to recommend the establishment of 
additional schools, where required, to persuade the inhabitants to send 
their children to the schools and to carry out the view of Government in 
diffusing throughout the state a sound and gradually-improving system 
of education in the indigenous language. William Robinson, the Head 
Master of the Gauhati School, was selected for the new post of Inspector 
in the Eastern Circle. On his transfer, Gauhati School was reduced to the 
position of a purely vernacular school with a section for teaching English 
as an optional language under the Assistant Head Master.“ Similarly, 
A when the average attendance of Sibsagar English School dwindled to 
thirty in 1844, it was decided by the Government to close the English 
Department and the Head Master was transferred elsewhere.“ After the 
closure of the English departments, all branch schools were subsequently 
renamed as vernacular schools. On the other and, in June 1847, eight 
Government village schools were sanctioned in Goalpara,5 six in the dis- 
trict of Darrang, three in Luckimpore, two in Kamrup and two in 
Nowgong. Thus the total number of schools, including the vernacular 
and branch schools increased to seventy-one in 1846-47, as against fifty 
in 1843-44.“ In 1852, the number rose to seventy-four with an enrolment 
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of four thousand twenty-five pupils receiving instruction." Of these, 
twenty-six were in Kamrup, ten in Gpalpara, five in Luckimpore, thirteen 
in Nowgong and nine in each of the districts of Sibsagar and Darrang.** 


Slow Progress in Education: Causes Analysed 


Apparently, there was a steady increase in the number of schools 
and scholars. But the number was insignificant compared with'the total 
population of the province. During the year 1853, the population of 
Assam Valley, including Goalpara, was more than twelve lakhs;*? of 
these only 4,268 received education, or in other words the percentage of 
educated people was 2.68 percent. Out of 35,416 boys of school going 
age only 4,268 were attending the school. Of this number again, 1,606 
(37.6%) were learning letters and easy monosyllables; 1,395 (32.7%) 
were reading the simple stories in the Elementary Reading Book, and 
1,267 (29.7%) were in advanced course of whom only 4 percent could 
apply that knowledge to different purposes.” The main obstacles, which 
Stood in the progress of education in Assam were not far to ‘seek, The 
Province being an agricultural one, the common people had a general 
apathy towards education; their general idea was that there was no 
advantage to be derived from the establishment of schools and they could 
not spare their children from their agricultural labour which was more 
important to them than education. Not unoften they remarked: ‘*We want 
the hands more than the heads of our children, in order to get food to fill 
our mouths"?! In short, they were content to live and die in ignorance as 
their forefathers had done. Secondly, the general poverty of the people 
was also the stumbling block in the progress of education. Itwas expected 
that the Government should bear the expense of maintaining the schools 
and the people on their part could do nothing more than sending their 
Children to schools for instruction. There was a feeling far too prevalent 
amongst the people that the duty and responsibility of providing educa- 
ton to the rising generation belonged to the Government gione and that 
On their part the people had no exertions whatever to make.*? Conse- 
quently, the few Government schools could do but little towards the 
Pe d AU ap MEE j 
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promotion of mass education. Thirdly, upto the first half of the nineteenth 
century, only the populous and easily accessible parts of Assam were 
selected for the establishment of schools and the outlying areas were not 
brought under consideration. Fourthly, the supineness and the indiffer- 
ence of the influential classes of Assam were, to a great extent, respon- 
sible for the slow progress of education; they took little or no interest at 
all in the institutions which they seldom visited, although they were 
expected to look after the general administration of these schools, and 
when required to build or repair a school house. Major Butler, Principal 
Assistant of Nowgong, suspected that the upper classes had the ulterior 
motive of keeping the rising generation down with a view to exercising 
their influence over them. Fifthly, the desire for instruction being based 
on no correct idea of its value was unstable and inconsistent. The motive, 
which brought the boys to the school was simply the prospect of getting 
Government employment. But when this ultimate object was not achieved, 
the interest flagged. The general complaint was that the Government had 
diverted the attention and energy of the people from their agricultural life 
to the hoax of Government services; and as such, they accused the 
Government, “You have given us education under the promise of 
employment and unfitted us for an agricultural life.55, 


Mills’ Recommendations 


. To institute a closer and detailed enquiry about the local admini- 
stration in Assam, in 1853, the Government of Bengal deputed Mr. A. J. 
Moffatt Mills, the Judge of the Sadar Dewani Adawlat of Calcutta. So far 
as the educational aspect of his enquiry was concerned, he was directed 
to ascertain (i) the actual influence of educational institutions on the mass 
of the population, (ii) the value they attached to such institutions, (iii) the 
probable motive which led them to send their children to schools, (iv) the 
number of pupils educated in them who had obtained Government 
employment, and (v) the benefits which had resulted therefrom.55 After 
having a thorough survey of the districts of Assam, Mills recorded his 
findingsalong with other aspects of administration in a exhaustive report 
commonly known as ‘The Report on the Province of Assam' which he 
submitted to the Government towards the close of 1853. 
—————— 

4 Mills, A.M., Report on the Province 
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According to Mills, since British occupation of Assam education 
extended largely in this Province and had done much good to the people. 
On the authority of Major Butler, Principal Assistant of Nowgong, he 
Stated that in 1838 in the district of Nowgong universal ignorance 
pervaded the whole community without any exception, but in course of 
thirteen years, hundreds of boys had gone out from the village schools 
with reasonable literacy.” He noticed that the principal stimulus to 
education was an attraction towards Government service but till then 
only sixty pupils from Kamrup, eighty-five from Nowgong and sixteen 
from Sibsagar had secured minor jobs as Peshkar, Muhurrer, Gaon- 
Kakati, Nakal-Novis,and Clerk, in criminal and judicial departments. 
The people of Assam, Mills added, were debarred from the higher posts 
under the Government and could not take their proper share in the 
advancement of the province. This was due partly to their insufficient 
English education and partly to the keen competition with the candidates 
from The neighbouring state. Finally, Mills brought home to the 
Government of Bengal some of the existing evils, such as, the indiffer- 
ence of higher classes, the inefficiency of the school masters, lack of 
Suitable vernacular text books and the use of Bengali as the medium of 
instruction. As a remedy, he recommended gradual substitution of the 
Assamese language for the Bengali, the publication of a series of popular 
Works in the Assamese language, and the completion of the existing 
Course of vernacular education in Assamese. Under this system of 
education, he thought, pupils would learn more in two years than in four 
years, as learning through the mother-tongue would minimise both time 
and labour of the pupils.’ 

Anandaram Dhekial Phukan’s Observations 

Concurring fully with the views of Mills, Anandaram Dhekial 
Phukan, the Sub-Assistant of Nowgong and an eminent Assamese of the 
age, pointed outin his ‘observations on the administration of the province 
Of Assam’ that the aim of education should be ‘‘to make the people 
intelligent of good repute, steady in duty, faithful in trust, firm in 
Character, obedient to the laws, useful to the country and serviceable to 
theirkind’’, Tracing the causes of the inertia and slow progress of English 
education in the society, Anandaram stated that (i) the Government took 
the policy of education in Assam as an experimental measure and rapidly 
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implanted English education without considering its suitable methods of 
growth; (ii) they had suddenly abolished the instruction in English juston 
the plea of the general lack of intellect and zeal of the learners, and had 
hardly any patience to consider about the proper reorganisation of the 
whole system of education that would be appropriate for the people. 
Anandaram felt that the people were put under confusion as to the 
educational policy and, as such, their responses were meagre; and that the 
growth of English education suffered not because of the intellectual 
inferiority of the people but because of the defective methods of 
instruction adopted by the Government. As a result, the entire educa- 
tional growth faced a great retardation and hence no substantial benefits 
had been achieved. 


For harmonious progress of education, Dhekial Phukan endorsed the 
views of Mills that the Government should take early and necessary Steps 
for the substitution of Assamese for Bengali. He further suggested (a) the 
establishment of Normal Schools to train up a body of teachers and the 
enhancement of salaries of them, (b) publication of a series of translation 
in Assamese of popular works on different branches of knowledge 
written in European and regional languages and also (c) the creation of 
a separate department for the study of Sanskrit in the several vernacular 
schools. By introduction of Assamese as the medium of instruction 
Dekhial Phukan did not mean that Bengali should be altogether abol- 
ished; on the contrary, it should be cultivated as a language indispensable 
to complete the course of vernacular education and that standard Bengali 
works should be introduced in the higher classes. He finally suggested 
that Sanskrit should be taught throughout the province; for, he antici- 
pated that the combination of a knowledge of Sanskrit with that of 
vernacular in an institution would be readily accepted by the people ia 
the respectable classes and the followers of the indigenous education m 
it would improve the intellectual capacities of the people and provide ar 
impetus to survival of the system of education. If these measures were 
successfully carried out, he hoped, the mass of inertia of the society 
which was very difficult indeed to set in motion, would be easily 
encountered; and by such measures only the feeling of the people woul 
be easily enlisted in favour of English education.“ 
epee eee ee 
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Although the need for defining a comprehensive educational policy 
embodying the measures suggested above had become imperative by the 
middle of the last century, the attitude of the Government of Bengal was 
then one of total indifference. No wonder, therefore, anomalies in the 
system of education continued to exist until recommendations made by 
the Education Despatch of 1854. 


2 


Reforms and Readjustment 


On the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter in 1853, the 
-toblem of education attracted the attention of the authorities in England. 
After a thorough discussion with the competent educationists like T. C. 
Marshman, C.E. Trevelyan, F. Hallida and others, the Court of Directors 
decided in favour of mass education which would give birth to a more 
enlightened generation in future and thereby enable the Government of 
India to have a better system of administration. On this consideration, 
under the direction of the Court, a comprehensive scheme of education 
was drawn up in the Despatch of 1864 by Charles Wood, the then 
President of the Board of Control. The despatch brought to an end the 
period of vacillation and confusing experiments of sporadic nature. It 
recommended that the efforts of the Government should be directed 
towards diffusing useful and practical knowledge suitable for the masses 
who were utterly incapable of obtaining it by their own efforts.’ It was 
Suggested that the provincial Government should implement the scheme 
successfully which. was introduced by James Thomson, the Lieutenant 
Governor, North-Western Frontier Province, where emphasis had al- 
ready been given on the extension of primary education by establishing 
schools on indigenous model which, if followed elsewhere, would impart 
correct elementary knowledge to the great mass of the people.” 

Accordingly, the attention of the Government of Assam was directed 
towards encouraging the indigenous schools. In 1855, it was decided to 
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take the first step mainly in spreading education amongst those Assamese 
People who were too poor to get rid of their illiteracy. Although the need 
for schools was great, the Government was then not in a position to 
provide adequate funds. As far as the circumstances permitted, en- 
deavours had been made to establish indigenous and self-supporting 
schools on grant-in-aid basis. The Inspecting Officers, of course, 
persuaded the people to take their share and initiative in the diffusion of 
knowledge. In 1855-56, a large number of private schools of an indige- 
nous pattern were opened in various parts of Assam. In 1855, in the 
district of Luckimpore, the first school of this kind was established in 
Gohpore mauza' in the hope of eventually obtaining aid from the 
Government. In the district of Sibsagar, twenty-three indigenous schools 
owed their origin to the zealous exertions of Priolal Barua, the Sub- 
Inspector of schools, Upper Assam; of these, seven could fulfil the 
conditions for grant-in-aid.* Similar schools were established in the 
districts of Darrang and Kamrup. All these schools imparted instruction 
to a total number of 1,479 pupiis.* 


Subsidy System 


An interesting experiment began in the following year when 
rewards were made to those teachers who could attract a greater number 
of boys for their schools to acquire a little knowledge of the Three R’S- 
The schools under this experiment were known as subsidy schools. In the 
districts of Kamrup and Sibsagar the experiment succeeded remarkably 
well. The annual grant allowed for this purpose was rupees sixty for 
Sibsagar and rupees seventy-five for Kamrup.§ i 


. During 1857-58, there were six hundred pupils in the newly estab- 
lished subsidy schools of Kamrup and seven hundred and fifty in 
Sibsagar; but in other districts the system did not work so well. In 
Luckimpore, there were three subsidy schools with an aggregate of 125 
Scholars, in Nowgong two with 126, in Darrang only one with eighty-six 
and in Goalpara two with 165 pupils.’ Referring to the progress 2n 

importance of these schools William Robinson, the Inspector of Schools, 
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wrote to the Supreme Government:* 


“‘These schools are . . . so well attended as they ought to be, et in every instance, 
initiative have to be taken, the inert mass to be moved . . . and persuaded not only to 
send their children for instruction, but to assist in the maintenance and support of 
schools. The result therefore, though small, is cheering. It shows that a beginning has 
been made in the carrier of social regeneration and that the huge machinery of 


national education has been set in motion."" 


The Supreme Government readily sanctioned a further sum of Rs. 
275 to be paid as rewards to all indigenous school-teachers. From 1863- 
64, it was decided that the continuance of rewards to teachers should 
depend on the conditions that the schools would run efficiently and be 
subject to the inspection and general control of the Education Depart- 
ment; but no conditions were imposed regarding the levy oftuition fees.? 


The subsidy system was notan unmixed blessing. Firstly, the grant 
of money was based on the efficiency of the schools; but proper 
judgement ofa school could notbe made regularly by the Inspecting staff 
as they could not visit all the institutions during the rainy season and in 
all other seasons on account of the difficulties of transport and commu- 
nication. Secondly, if the teachers were not paid their monthly rewards 
regularly, they were tempted to take up other jobs for earning liveli- 
hood.!° Inspite of these difficulties, new schools of this kind were 
Springing up in places where none of this kind had ever existed; and it was 
a source of great satisfaction that a good number of these institutions 
were making steady progress, and a general movement in favour of 
education became distinctly perceptible. It was to the credit of these 
schools that after several years of apparently unsuccessful toil, they were 
able to show signs of vitality, giving indication that the people were 
waking up toa sense of their ignorance. Demands for financial aids from 
the Government began to pour in from all quarters. 

In the despatch of 1859, Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State 
for India, admitted that the encouragement of self-supporting schools 
would promote the spirit of self-reliance in the people who would be 
inspired to take, in future, the initiative to impart education beyond the 
elementary course even with the assistance of the Government." Further, 
he suggested thatas the subsidy schools alone would notbeable to impart 
education to all children of school-going age, 1t was necessary to start 
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new model schools under direct instrumentality of the state and to 
establish schools in the different parts of the country where no school of 
any kind existed and where the desire for eduction had been awakened.’ 
This was in direct contravention to the despatch of 1854; and as a result, 
each province had to follow a policy of its own. In Assam, William 
Robinson, the Inspector of Schools, in collaboration with the Commis- 
sioner of Assam, decided, in 1860, to abolish fifty out of seventy-one 
Government primary schools of purely elementary character. At the 
same time, he wanted to raise the standard of the remaining twenty-one 
schools after distributing them throughout the province in sucha way that 
boys desirous of prosecuting higher studies might get easy entrance into 
them. The curriculum of these schools was almost the same as that of the 
Government village schools.?? Since the existing Government schools 
Could not meet the growing demand of the large number of pupils for 
education of a higher order, Robinson’s scheme receive the approval of 
the Government. It was considered desirable to keep up a few Govern- 
ment Village schools of a superior grade instead of too many inferior 
one. In 1862-63, nineteen schools of Kamrup, and ten of Nowgong were 
abolished, and twenty-one schools of Darrang, Sibsagar and Luckimpore 
were deprived of Government grant-in-aid.!5 To compensate the aboli- 


tion of these schools the system of granting rewards to a large number of 
indigenous schools was taken up. 


The scheme raised great dissatisfaction amongst the people. They 
complained to their respective Deputy Commissioners about the difficul- 
lies of sending children to places so far off from their homes for receiving 
elementary education in Government Vernacular Schools of the superior 
grade. In spite of this, the number of Government Village schools was 
further reduced. In 1870-71, there were only sixteen Government ele- 
mentary schools with 1,113 pupils on the roll as against fifty-one schools 
with 1,748 pupils in 1860-61. To compensate this grant-in-aid to the 
indigenous self-supporting schools was increased and as a result the 
number of such schools raised to 147 with 3,604" pupils on the roll." 
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Increase in Number of Primary Schools 

Despite this increase, the progress of primary education was not 
satisfactory and the knowledge that was imparted in those schools was so 
disappointing that it was difficult to find even one in two hundred capable 
of reading and writing.!® The primary cause of slow progress was the 
continuance of Bengali as the medium of instruction; to the majority of 
the people Bengali was a language different from their own and not 
intelligible; and as such parents found little interest in sending their 
children to such school.!? So the adoption of regional language as the 
medium of instruction became imperative. On this issue there had raged 
a long-drawn controversy, as discussed in Chapter 4, which continued 
with occasional breaks till 1872, when George Campbell, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, made Assamese the medium of instruction in all the 
schools of the Valley of the Brahamaputra. Within a few years of the 
introduction of the new measure the number of primary schools or the 
pathsalas rose to 355 with 9,820 pupils” as against 204 with 4,395 pupils 
in 1871-72.?! At the end of 1874, the primary schools numbered 481 with 
11,338 pupils. Even the number of schools under regular inspection 
Tose to 1,351 with 38,182 pupils as observed in 1882.7 A new set of 
schools, namely, Lower Vernacular School came into existence in 1882, 
which were intermediaries between the existing Pathsals and middle 
schools. Seventy-two schools of this type with an average of forty pupils 
in cach were established in both the valleys under the jurisdiction of the 


Commissioner of Assam.” 

This rapid growth in the number of schools and scholars resulted in 
social regeneration of the people of both the valleys. Within a few years, 
the pupils were able to read and write letters, to survey the land they 
cultivated, and to compute the rent they had to pay for it. A knowledge 
of this nature was very useful to the people in the interior in their daily 
transactions; and it was this usefulness that made them appreciate the 
system of education newly introduced. 

Education of the Women 


Until 1854, the authorities at the Fort William were not disposed to 
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undertake any responsibility for the education of the women on account 
of the social and religious prejudices of the age. Nevertheless, the 
Despatch of 1854 declared that by the encouragement of female educa- 
tion a greater impulse might be imparted to the educational and moral 
tone of the people than by the education of man alone.25 Immense were, 
however, the difficulties that confronted the promoters of female educa- 
tion. The most formidable was the absence of a genuine demand for girls’ 
education as means of livelihood. The material considerations, which 
formed a contributory factor in the spread of boys’ education, were 
totally absent in the case of girls. Secondly, the conservative instincts 
of the parents of the upper and middle classes displayed, in general, an 
apathy to the education of their daughters.” Thirdly, the system of child 
marriage was an insurmountable barrier to education; as it necessitated 
the seclusion of girls at an age when their education began. Lastly, there 
was a belief that even amongst the Assamese people that the education 
of women might bring a social revolution; if the women began to be 
educated and independent, harassing times might come for men. In these 
circumstances, the educational facilities provided for women of Assam 
were availed of in the beginning by a few enlightened families and by the 
lower classes only. To the rest of the population, domestic management 
was regarded as the sole objective of women’s life. Till the seventies of 
the last century, skill in weaving, cooking and husking paddy was 
considered greater accomplishments in a girl than all her knowledge in 
reading, writing and arithmatic.28 
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enthral Assam * and in course of fifteen years forty-four Government 
schools were opened throughout the valley with an enrollment of 552.3 
Raja Futch Sing, Extra Assistant Commissioner of Assam, Radha Mohan 
Goswami, Munshi of Gauhati, Chandra Mohan Goswami, a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools and Gunabhiram Barua, a social reformer, took 
great interest in female education.” Private enterprise received adequate 
aid and encouragement from the Government. In spite of such en- 
deavours, the result was far from being satisfactory; for even after a lapse 
of twenty years total enrolment in Girls’ schools did not reach even nine 
hundred.* However, there occurred changes in social outlook of the 
people; even amongst the orthodox community, social usage like child 
Marriage gradually lost its rigidity and their prejudices against the 
education of the women also began to disappear. 


Growth of Secondary Education 


The Despatch of 1854 rejected the ‘Downward Filtration Theory’. 
It declared that higher education should be extended widely to the 
Masses. With this object in view the despatch suggested to the Govern- 
ment of India to establish a zilla (district) school in every district where 
Opportunities for the higher education would make the students more 
useful members of the society.” Accordingly, the existing vernacular 
schools at Gauhati and Sibsagar were considered suitable to be turned 
into secondary schools in Assam. In 1855-56, the vernacular school at 
Gauhati was upgraded to a zilla school with 144 pupils in the Bengali 
Department and fifty-seven pupils in the Department of English which 
had again been reoriented.% Similarly, Sibsagar Vernacular School 
being placed on the footing of a zilla school had seventy-seven pupils 
Studying in both the departments of English and Bengali.” A monthly 
grant of Rs. 144 was sanctioned for upgrading the Goalpara School with 
the addition of an English Department under the superintendence of w. 
H. Browanlow: this school imparted instruction to forty-four pupils in 
English section and one hundred andfour to that of Bengali.” In 1863, an 
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Anglo-Vernacular School on grant-in-aid basis was established at Silchar 
in the district of Cachar with one hundred and thirty pupils.?? 


At the end of 1861-62, Gauhati and Sibsagar schools were affili- 
ated to the Calcutta University to send up candidates for the Entrance 
Examination, and an opportunity was thus offered to the students of the 
secondary schools in Assam to send up candidates for that examination. 
Four boys out of ten in the first class of the Gauhati School offered 
themselves for the examination of 1862. Of these, Kamakhya Das Mitter 
and Leelaram Das passed in the second division and Mirza Fyaz 
Houssein passed with credit.*? From the Sibsagar School, out of the four 
candidates, only Anandalal Ganguli passed in the second division.“ But 
in the next year, no candidate from these two schools passed the 
examination. In 1864, three candidates passed the examination and 
obtained the newly introduced junior scholarships of rupees ten each for 
the prosecution of higher studies in Calcutta.“ But none availed of these 
scholarships since the parents were reluctant to send their sons away to 
Calcutta. The only communication to Calcutta in those days was by water 
and the journey was full of risks. Naturally, the parents were afraid to 
send their boys to such a far off place. Moreover, none of them had any 
well-wisher or acquaintance in Calcutta on whom they could rely to look 
after their wards.“ But the most important cause was the general poverty 
of the people who could not provide necessary funds; for the scholarship 
money was too meagre to meet their expenses in the presidency town 
where the cost of living was higher than any place of Assam. 


Collegiate Education 


To overcome these difficulties, William Robinson suggested to the 
Government of Bengal to attach a collegiate class to the Gauhati School 
instead of establishing a full-fledged college for the people of Assam. 
Because it would be too expensive to keep up a college for educating 4 
handful of students in Assam. On the other hand, it would be more 
judicious to increase the annual grant of the school for the promotion of 
collegiate education.“ Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
39 
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gal, accepted this recommendation and in 1865 increased the annual 
assignment of Gauhati School from Rs. 2,616 to Rs. 12,000 in order to 
Taise it to the status of a Collegiate School upto the First Arts (F.A.) 


course of the Calcutta University.55 


In May 1866, the collegiate section was opened in the Gauhati 
School, which was the first step in the direction of collegiate education 
in Assam. The existing establishment was augmented by the recruitment 
of a few more experienced teachers, including Lakshminarayana Das, 
Officiating professor of Mathematics of the Benares College.** In 1869- 
70, Gauhati School sent up two candidates for the First Arts Examination 
of the Calcutta University; of these one passed.“ In 1870, a Law class 
was also attached to the collegiate section. One Sarat Chandra Ban- 
dyopadhyaya was appointed a Lecturer at a salary of one hundred rupees 
per month. Unfortunately, at this stage, prospects of collegiate educa- 
tion was not at all promising. In 1870-71, the enrolment in both the arts 
and the law departments was seventeen and the number dwindled to 
seven in 1875.2 The per capita expenditure of collegiate education in 
Assam stood at Rs. 1086 which was much higher than that of the colleges 
in Calcutta, Hooghly and Patna where the expenses were at Rs. 210, Rs. 
509 and Rs. 498 respectively.5? The result of the examination was also 
extremely disappointing. During 1874-75, two candidates appeared in 
the First Arts Examination, but none came out successful.?' Poor atten- 
dance and the miserable result ultimately compelled the Government to 
abolish the collegiate classes in 1876, and to revert the school to its 


former status of a zilla school.” 


Expansion of Secondary Schools 


Whatever might be the fate of the collegiate education, the demand 
for secondary schools imparting instruction in English was on the 
increase. The growing prosperity of the districts and the gradual substi- 
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tution of English for Bengali as the court language made it essential that 
the youths of Assam should learn English. District schools were opened 
in Nowgong and Tezpur in 1865, in Dibrugarh in 1864, in Silchar in 1868. 
At the same time the Goalpara aided school was raised to the position of 
a Government zilla school.*? Several Anglo-Vernacular schools were 
also established at Goalpara, Jorhat, Mangaldai and Barpeta.5* At the end 
of the year 1881-82, the number of Government high schools in Assam 
was eleven with 2,264 pupils as against nine with 1,499 in 1876-77. 
Similarly, the number of middle English schools rose to thirty-seven c 
an average of eighty pupils as against thirty-one with an average O' 
seventy in 1876-77.55 


Evidently, the Despatch of 1854 contributed much towards the 
evolution of a new pattern of education in Assam. Larger sums were 
allocated to the local authorities for wider diffusion of knowledge 
amongst all classes of the people. This had resulted not only m the 
multiplication of high, middle and elementary schools, but also in the 
increased number of literates in the province. In 1854, the total number 
of literates per thousand did not exceed four for both males and females 
whereas in 1881-82, the number of the male literates per thousand was 
thirty-nine and that of the female was one.5 The system was, Bogen 
not free from its defects. It was vitiated by abuses which to a great mt 
impaired its usefulness. The indigenous schools did not receive as muc d 
attention as was necessary; education of the masses, therefore, continue 
to beneglected. Although the despatch desired that more active measures 
of the Government should be directed towards imparting useful ei 
practical knowledge suited to every station in life, vocational bias W 
conspicuous by its absence in the secondary stage. In fact the prescribe? 
course was considered as preparatory towards the University edm. 
only. In 1875, although, survey classes were opened at Gauhati, Golag ^ 
and Jorhat schools, but these were neglected and ultimately abolishe® 
No attempt whatever was made for the training of the secondary d 
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Reorientation and Development 


The progress of education in Assam, nay in India as a whole 
following the Despatch of 1854 did not come upto the expectations of the 
Government. Some important recommendations of the despatch were 
Not carried out while others were done in a mutilated form. Lord Ripon, 
the Viceroy of India, therefore, appointed on 3 February 1882, the First 
Commission on Education in India headed by William Hunter ‘to inquire 
into the manner in which effect was given to the principles of the 
Despatch of 1854, and to suggest such measures as it might think 
desirable in order to carry out the policy already laid down’. 


The Second Afghan War, the threatening attitude ofRussiaand the 
Third Burmese War had imposed a severe financial strain on the 
Government of India. The Commission, therefore, felt that if satisfactory 
Progress was to be made in education, all available private agencies must 
be called for, The Commission held the view that the private enterprise 
had by this time been able to shoulder the responsibility of meeting the 
€ducational needs of the people. If the Government would withdraw the 

rectresponsibility from the educational institutions and entrust them to 
Private efforts, the overall progress of education in the country would be 
Surely wholesome. It was felt that local enterprises would come forward 
towards the expansion of education right from primary to the secondary 
level? As regards the policy to be adopted in future, the Commission 
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recommended that it should be the aim of the Government a maem 
the field of direct instructions and to help by reasonable su iem eee 
independent institutions under the control of private Rr ds - 
promotion of mass education, it recommended the enfe 
indigenous schools (nurtured by the local people only) wi mice 
granted recognition on condition of their imparting secu M 
upto the standard prevailing in the lower grade of primary 
Pathsalas.? : 


Indigenous Schools 


i at 

Accordingly, in 1884, the Government of Assam — Le 
special allowance should be granted to every one of those pec = 
would teach the lower primary course or atleast reading, wri schools 
arithmetic in vernacular. Under the rules, the existing indi, genous wo 
like tols and muktabs were not entitled to Government grant, ac a 
institutions had no secular system of education on which the dep nodis 
tal standard could be grafted.* To recognise and reform these Sowing 
C.A. Elliot, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, adopted the o d 
measures: (i) The policy of the Government would be to encou action 
indigenous schools by extending financial aid after necessary € oron 
(ii) the grant would be on the principle of payment by result sys ‘ait 4 
monthly basis when these schools would fulfil all the conditi 
down by the Government. 


in the 

As a result of these measures, there was a gradual decrease 4 
number of these schools. In the year 1881+82, eighty-three piam 
religious instructions to 1,757 pupils and 358 muktabs to 6,9 lowe! 
In 1881+82, only fifty-one schools of both the kinds inpe cre five 
primary education to 919 pupils and in addition to these there apis? 
Khamti schools in the district of Lakhimpur with seventy-five p y! The 
1900, the number increased to 262 schools with 5,492 pupils on 
number of institutions remained same till the year 1919. 


Board Schools 
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ment, Local Boards and Municipa! Boards were established all over 
Assam, and under the recommendation of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion, primary education became the main concern of the Board. They 
were made responsible within their circles for the administration of 
grant-in-aid to all kinds of schools, for the efficient management of the 
third grade normal schools and for various matters related to education.? 
Atthe end of the year 1883--84, the number of primary schools under the 
Board stood at 1,048 with 33,795!? whereas in 1891--92, the number 
increased to 1,259 with 33,613 pupils.!! However, the number began to 
dwindle after 1891--92; and during 1897--1902, there was a rapid fall 
in the number of primary schools. In the initial stage, the Government 
had to deal with a population which resided in populous and easily 
accessible parts of the country and the latter realised the value of 
education. Before long, they had to face the people in the interior who 
were rather indifferent to education. When the standard for recognition 
was raised, the number further declined. But the main reason for the fall 
Of primary education was that it continued to be neglected. The Govern- 
Ment failed to give adequate financial aid to local bodies; while addi- 
tional funds were spent on higher education, primary education was 
allowed to starve. For example, in 1901--02 the expenditure on primary 
education from provincial funds was Rs. 17,708 as against Rs. 11, 930 in 
1881--82, i.e., not even an increase of rupees three hundred per year.!? 
Of Course, earthquake and famines swept over the country during this 
Period and as such the energy and resources of the Government had to be 
diverted elsewhere leaving very little for education. 


With the beginning of the present century, the financial condition of 
the Government of India considerably improved. The cessation of 
frontier wars and the absence of natural calamities had enabled the 
Government to allocate larger funds to the provinces for education. In the 
Meantime, Lord Curzon (1899-1905), a statesman and aman of dynamic 
Personality, became the Viceroy of India. He clearly saw the urgency of 
the Spreading of education among the masses on an extensive scale for 

© improvement in agriculture and material condition of the rural areas. 
Therefore, he proclaimed in the Resolution of 11 March 1904: » 
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“The Government of India fully accept the proposition that the active extension of 

primary education is one of the most important duties of the state.'" 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Government of Assam sanc- 
tioned a lakh of rupees for the encouragement of primary education and 
decided that new schools should be established in those remote localities 
where the people were deprived of sufficient facilities for education. As 
aresult, in 1904--05, about seven hundred new lower primary schools 
were established for both boys and girls.’* 


Compulsory Primary Education 


Meanwhile, there was a growing demand not only for expansion of 
primary education but also for its compulsion. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
an eminent political leader of the age, held the view that the only way to 
ensure wide diffusion of elementary education among the masses was its 
compulsion.5 In 1910, he introduced a bill in Governor-General’s 
Council for making better provision for the extension of elementary 
education. The object of the bill was to provide for gradual introduction 
of compulsory elementary education in every part of India. Gokhale’s 
pill induced the Director of Public Instruction of the Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam to elicit opinions from officials and non-officials alike 
on the question of compulsory education. The Reverend G. C. Evans, the 
Head Master, Shillong High School, wholeheartedly supported it. Miss 
Garrett, the Inspectress of Schools, Assam, though not opposed the bill 
in principle, pointed out many practical difficulties in its execution. 
Sharing the views of the other officials she opined that if education were 
made compulsory it should be free as in other countries; for it would be 
unfair and inequitable to make the people of Assam pay fees an 
educational cess." A storm of protest against compulsion came from 
those for whom the bill was intended. The rural people generally oppose 
any form of education which made their boys reluctant to follow the 
avocations of their parents. There was no demand for compulsion in 
Assam and, as such, no necessity for it. Persuasion was considered by ! e 
officials to be more effective than compulsion specially in the diffusion 
of elementary education. There was also the apprehension that compt” 
sion might lead to disaffection in a class, hitherto, loyal; hence, à^ 
discontent among this class of people was to be studiously avoided before 
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any decision could be arrived at on the subject.!* Similar objections were 
also raised in other parts of India and, as such, the bill did not receive the 
approval of the Supreme Government. Though Gokhale's attempts thus 
failed, there is no denying the fact that owing to this agitation, under the 
Resolution of 1913, primary education received a great impetus in India. 
The resolution laid down that :? 

“Fresh upper primary schools will be established at suitable centres and the existing 
lower primary schools will be necessarily upgraded into upper primary schools, and 
expansion will be secured by means of Boards schools. Besides, the liberal subsidies 
must advantageously be given to tols, muktabs and pathsalas which are ready to 


undertake simple vernacular teaching of general knowledge." 

Accordingly, at the annual conference of the educational officers 
held at Shillong in October 1913, several recommendations were made 
on the subject of elementary education. Under these, firstly, arrangement 
Should be made for a full elementary course upto the class III; secondly, 
to link the primary to the secondary stage, English should be adopted as 
an optional language in the vernacular primary schools wherever local 
people would be willing to make satisfactory arrangements for its 
Management and cost; and thirdly, elementary education should be put 
under the particular care of the Local Boards and secondary education 


under the state.” 


During the year 1913-14, e 
vernacular course; and under the 
all vernacular primary schools were 
the Local Boards.” 

Simultaneously the middle English Schools managed or aided by 
the Board were taken over by the Department of Education in the cadre 
Of the aided middle English schools, and the funds so released were 
diverted to the management of all kinds of vernacular schools.” With the 
declaration of the Assam Local Self-Government Act of 1915, the sub- 
divisions and not the districts were made the administrative units of the 


Tural areas of the plains. Accordingly, the Local Boards were created in 
d was charged with the establish- 


all sub-divisions and each Local Board was ¢ iddl ` 

ment, maintenance and management of all primary and middle vernacu- 

kaama OE mm 

i5 lbid. : 

29 AS. E. (Edu.), A. Proceeding; 

a RP.LA,, 1913--14, p. 13. 
Report on the Progress of Education in 
RP.LA., 1913-14, p.13. 


ducation was made free upto the middle 
‘Act of 1915, these schools along with 
brought under the direct control of 
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lar schools within its jurisdiction.” In general, each Board exercised a 
measure of independence in appointing the staff, fixing the rates of pay, 
voting money, deciding location of schools etc. In the subsequent two 
years allotments to the educational establishments of the local bodies 
were increased, and as a result, thereof, the total number of boys’ primary 
schools rose to 3,924 with 1,61,481 pupils and the total girls' schools to 
347 with 10,794,” and the number of middle vernacular schools to 124 
with 12,996 pupils.” Thus, the application of the principles of the Local 
Self-Government Act began working more successfully in Assam where 
itseemed to have led all children of school-going age into schools within 
a few years. 


Education of the Women 


Prior to 1882, as already discussed, all educational efforts were 
concentrated mainly on male education, and as such it led to poor results 
in the case of intellectual and moral uplift of women. The Education 
Commission of 1882 was, of course, fully aware of the supreme impor- 
tance of the education of women and hence recommended that female 
education should equally have its legitimate share of the local, municipal 
and provincial funds for its encouragement.” 


Endeavours were soon made on the lines of the Commission’s 
recommendations. Within ten years, the number of schools rose to 1 
with 1,808 girls? as against forty-three with 592 girls in 1881-82," and 
at the end of the century, these figures increased to 202 with 3,159 on the 
rolls.” But all these schools were located in the urban areas. It was very 
difficult to induce the parents of the outlying villages to send their girls 
to schools, for they were supposed to be very useful in household duties. 
In spite of this, the Commissioner of Assam took the bold step in 
encouraging female education in the villages by granting tothe Gurus 9 
the boys' pathsalas an additional amount of annas four monthly for each 
girl student to be brought to their schools.?? The system produced goot 
results and within three years 2,114 girls were admitted into boys 


A Report on the Progress of Education in Assam, 1917-18 to 1921-22, p. 9- 
E R.P.LA., 1918+19; p. 20. (statistical tables in the Appendices). 
2. RP.LA., 1918-19; p. 11. (statistical tables in the Appendices). 
Hunter, W.W., Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1882, p. 548. 
27 RP.LA., 1891-92, p. 33. 
28 R PLA. 1881-82; pp.65-66. 
29 RP.LA., 1899-1900; p. 49. 
30 A S, Education Home, B. Proceeding June 1855, (no date), Nos. 11-12. 
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schools.?! In the next twenty years the number rose to 4,269,” 


Secondary Education 


Till the year 1882, secondary education was exclusively a concern 
of the government. The relation of the state to secondary education was 
different from its relation to primary education. Funds were provided for 
primary education even in the absence of local enterprise, but it was 
Considered expedient to sanction aid for secondary education only where 
adequate local co-operation was available. The Education Commission 
found that despite rapid expansion during 1854 to 1882, the number of 
Schools was not sufficient from the point of view of the total population. 
This unsatisfactory progress led the Commission to think that the only 
Way to achieve success was the gradual withdrawal of Government from 
direct enterprise leaving the expansion of secondary education to efft- 
cient private bodies on grant-in-aid basis.? It was, however, considered 
necessary that Government should maintain at least one model high 
School in each district and establish new schools in backward areas where 
the people were unable to establish such schools for themselves.* In 
Assam, these recommendations were fully carried out. Before long, the 
number of schools and scholars increased enormously. In course of 


twenty years the Government High Schools numbered ten with a numeri- 


cal strength of 2,411 students; the Government Middle English Schools 


numbered three with 179 and the Government Vernacular Middle 
Schools numbered fourteen with 1,103 pupils. Apart from these, five new 
Aided High Schools with 935 pupils and five unaided schools with 937 
Pupils came into existence. The number of Aided Middle English 
Schools rose to fifty-six with 4,104 and that of unaided ones to twenty- 
three with 1,633 on the rolls; and Aided Middle Vernacular to twenty- 


four with 1,304 scholars. 
Resolution of 1904 : Its Effects 0 
ove, that towards the close of the 


It will be seen from the ab À À 
nineteenth century the expansion of education through private enter- 
Prises had greatly succeeded. But, the policy of laissez faire to private 
enterprise so long followed in Assam, sewhere in India, had brought 


n Secondary Education 


as el: 
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in its train various evils. Most of the schools conducted by private 
agencies were inefficient, illequipped and poorly staffed. They were 
more in the nature of ‘coaching institutions’ than ‘centres of learning’. 
The remedy was, therefore, sought by Lord Curzon in the abandonment 
of the *'policy of laissez-faire and expansion’’ and the application of 
“control and improvement”. Quality and not the quantity became the 
keynote of the new policy. The Government of India’s Resolution of 
1904 clearly laid down 
"Whether these schools are managed by public authority or any private persons and 
whether they received order from public funds ornot, the Government is bound in the 
interests of the community to see that the education provided in them is sound." 
The immediate effect of the implementation of the resolution in 
Assam was the closure of a number of secondary schools. In 1904, there 
Were twenty-seven high schools and one hundred and twenty middle 
Englishand middle vernacular schools witha total enrolment of. 14,891;% 
but in 1911-12, the number of high schools remained the same and that 
of middle English and middle vernacular was reduced to ninety-five with 
an all total strengths of 19,623 scholars»? Though the quantitative 
growth was thus arrested, very little was done to improve the quality of 
the secondary schools. The claim of secondary education was over- 
looked on account of higher Priority given to collegiate and particularly 
free and compulsory primary, education. 


Lord Curzon’s object was, however, fulfilled to a great extent by the 
Resolution of the Government of India in 1913. It laid down that the 
policy of Government of India as Tegards secondary education was to 
improve the few existing Government schools by (i) employing only 
graduates and trained teachers, (ii) introducing graded service for teach- 
ers of English, (iii) providing suitable school curriculum complete in 
itself. Another objective was to increase the grant-in-aid to the aided 
institutions so that they might keep pace with the improvement in 
Government schools on the lines indicated above. Further it aimed at 
multiplying the training institutions and Government schools in such 
localities as actually Tequired them.” 

. Accordingly, the Government of Assam decided (1) to provincial- 
ize the majority of the aided high schools at sub-divisional headquarters; 
37 Resolution of the Government of India, 1904, Para 22; vide Nurullah, S. and Niak J.P., 
History of Education in India, p. 325. 
38 R.P.LA., 1904.05; Appendices-A., B., C., F. 
i Report on the Progress of Education in Assam, 1913-17, p.34. 
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(2) to open two sections in any class, where necessary, in all the old and 
new Government high schools, each of which would have at least six 
hundred and forty boys; (3) to encourage the establishment of middle 
schools where there was no high schools, and, thereby, relieve pressure 
upon the lower classes of the existing high schools; (4) to improve the 
existing aided high schools by increased grant-in-aid in order to enable 
them to secure and retain the services of areasonably well-qualified staff; 


(5) to assist in the opening of new high schools where a demand for it 


would be clearly shown and the public would make the usual proportion- 


ate contributions." 

In pursuance of the aforesaid measures several aided schools were 
provincialised in course of next five years. These were high schools at 
Karimganj, Maulvibazar, Goalpara, Barpeta, Mongaldai and Bezbarua 
High School at Golaghat. In addition, the provincialisation of the 
Habiganj High School, which was ‘on a temporary basis, was made 
permanent, and the Government Middle English School at North Lakhim- 
pur was raised to the status of a full-fledged Government High School. 
All these schools along with the existing high schools were admitted to 
the double-sectioned standard as demanded. The addition of these 
sections gave a total of one hundred and one sections in excess of the 
requirements of normal single-sectioned high school and it would have 
been equivalent to nearly thirteen high schools. Besides, Sonaram High 
School at Gauhati was taken up in the aided list along with the George 
Institution at Dibrugarh, the Narsing Institution at Silchar and the 
Panchakhanda Horagovinda High School in the Karimganj sub-divi- 
sion.? The completion of the scheme of having a Government high 
school at each subdivision still awaited the provincialisation of high 
schools at Sunamganj and Hailakandi; but proposals in this direction 
were put off on account of the paucity of funds. However, several 
Government middle English schools were opened at Tezpur, Barpeta, 
Habiganj and a few other places.” 

The condition of the middle schools was far from being satisfac- 
tory. In 1912--13, the Inspector of schools, Assam, observed that the 
middle English schools were perhaps the least efficient of all classes of 
educational institutions. Since the teachers were not properly qualified 
and were appointed ona temporary basis, in most of these institutions the 
poetic ope Rigo E 
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pupils were ill-taught in English, vernacular and the core subjects in the 
curriculum.“ In the Educational Officers’ Conference at Shillong, 1913, 
after prolonged discussion, it was recommended that*5 (i) middle school 
education should become the direct responsibility of the Department; (ii) 
no new middle English school should be recognised unless it was well 
founded in every respect on the standards of the middle English section 
of the recognised high schools; (iii) existing middle English schools 
should continue to be recognised as such, but inferior ones should be 
reverted into middle vernacular schools to be controlled by the Board; 
(iv) middle English schools should ordinarily confine themselves to the 
English teaching classes, namely IV to VI, to which free vernacular 
instruction in primary level might be attached. 


In the following five years the number of middle English schools 
increased from ninety-five to one hundred and seventeen and the curricu- 
lum followed was that of the Corresponding classes of high schools; but 


the quality of instruction imparted in these institutions showed no 
remarkable improvement. 


Collegiate Education 


The most important development during the period under review 
was the growth of collegiate education. Since the abolition of the 
collegiate class at the Gauhati School in 1876, no other institution existed 
to impart instruction beyond the high school standard. The scholarships 
provided for students to prosecute higher studies in the colleges of 
Bengal were extremely inadequate. Consequently, majority of the stu- 
dents found themselves after passing the Entrance Examination in a blind 
alley. Memorials from the inhabitants of the province had been presented 
on several occasions to the Chief Commissioner praying for the reopen- 
ing of the lower grade college at Gauhati. The failure of the previous 
experiment made S. C. Bayley (1878-1881), the Commissioner of As- 
sam, cautious of the collegiate instruction. Nevertheless, he expressed in 
a Resolution of 27 December 1888:47 


"Should the people evince, in this practical manner, the strength of their desire for 
higher education, the Chief Commissioner will be prepared to contribute from 
Provincial fund a sum equal to that raised by private subscription’. 
a 
ye Report on the Progress of Education in Assam 1913--1917, p. 43. 
bs RPA; 1913--14, p.12. 
RP.LA.; 1918-1 9, p. 9. 
RP.LA.; 1880--81, p. 4. 
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For collegiate education, he thought, Government should encour- 
age private enterprise by giving adequate grant-in-aid. Therefore, pros- 
pect of collegiate education in Assam depended solely on the successful 
endeavours and contributions made by private bodies. As a matter of 
facts some provisions were made in the budget estimate for 1880+81, to 
start a lower grade college at Gauhati if the people would come forward 
with necessary contributions.“* The response was not encouraging, there- 

fore, in 1882, C. A. Elliott since succeeded Bayley as the Commissioner 
of Assam (1881--85), instituted in lieu of a college several senior schol- 
uships in addition to the existing junior ones to enable the students to 
»rosecute higher studies in the colleges in Bengal. In 1883--84, there 
were forty-six junior and eleven senior scholarship holders in the 
solleges of Bengal preparing themselves for F.A. and B.A. examinations 
‘espectively.”? Private enterprise soon entered into the field; and in 
Surma Valley, Raja Girish Chandra Ray, a Zamindar of Sylhet, who had 
teen interest in education, started a second grade college at his own town 
yn June 27, 1892, and it was named Murarichand College after his father 
Murarichand Ray. Even during the opening year there were eighteen 
students, of which, ten were sent up for the F.A. examination and four of 
chem came out successful.” The institution, being purely a private one, 
aad to meet all its expenditure from fees and the liberality of its founder. 
The college did notreceive any aid nor recognition from the Government 3 
ill the year 1912. It was maintained by the munificent Zamindar whose 
sontribution to that institution was over three thousand a year.?! 

The provision of scholarships instituted by Mr. Elliott for higher 

*ducation silenced the people; in fact, a considerable section of them 
ippeared to be more satisfied with the measure than the establishment of 
1 second grade college at Gauhati. To their utter disappointment, in 1887, 
Nilliam Ward, who then officiated as the Chief Commissioner, re- 
tricted the number of scholarships to fourteen to be awarded in order of 
nerit.5? Naturally, therefore, the agitation for the implementation of a 
:ollege scheme which was temporarily dropped renewed. The prepon- 
lerance of opinion was in favour of a first grade college teaching up to 


he B.A. standard; but an influential minority favoured a second grade 
SEM SIMIUATURUMUE 


5 RP.LA., 1880--81, p. 4. 
9 RP.LA., 1883-84, p. 14. 
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college teaching upto F.A. standard.5 Another sectioin, including Wil- 
liam Booth, the then Director of Public Instruction, opposed its location 
at Gauhati as the place was neither healthy nor centrical; while a few 
others held the view that Assamese youths should go to Calcutta with a 
view to having a broader outlook.5* Consequent upon these conflicting 
aims and objectives the obvious demand of the people was neglected for 
about a decade. In 1899--1900, it was found that the total number of 
students from the province reading in Arts Colleges in Bengal reached 
about three hundred; of whom forty-two passed the F.A. and sixteen the 
B.A. examinations.** This was brought to the notice of Governmentin the 
same year by Manik Chandra Barua, a highly public-spirited man of the 
age. After refuting the arguments of his opponents he effectively made 
out a case for the establishment of a college at Gauhati. In a strong note 
to the Government, he pointed out that.5$ 


. "Assam is the only province which has not got a college. Indeed, 
ithas nota high institution worth the name. A college at Gauhati with an 
European Principal will be better appreciated by the students.”’ 


Regarding the climate of Gauhati, he admitted that the general 
health at this station might be questioned on account of the ravages of 
Kalaazar; but other places in Assam also could not escape from its 
serious grip. On the other hand, Gauhati was the most suitable location 
for the proposed college; for it was much easier to reach Gauhati, by road 
or waterways from different parts of Upper, Lower and Central Assam 
and that it would be cheaper for the people to stay at Gauhati then in 
Calcutta. It is also nearer to Bengal and after the construction of the 
railway up to the north bank of the river Brahmaputra, it would be 
connected with Calcutta.” In spite of these advantages, if the Govern- 
ment considered that it was premature for starting a college, higher 
education in Assam might be promoted by an extension of the system of 
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scholarships and by the establishment of an Assamese hostel in Cal- 
cutta.55 


After a careful consideration of the whole question Sir H. S. 
Cotton, the then Chief Commissionerof Assam, felt that the time was not 
yet ripe for a college at Gauhati. He agreed to the alternative scheme 
suggested by Mr. Barua; but he was also disposed to consider the case for 
a college at Gauhati if the people in general were in its favour. Circular 
letters were accordingly issued inviting public opinion and the response 
was overwhelming. When a strong sentiment was expressed in favour of 
a college, without the least hesitation Cotton accepted the people's 
verdict." In July, 1900, he decided to establish a second grade college at 
Gauhati instead of a first grade one on account of paucity of funds then 
caused by the great earthquake of 1897.9. 


Accordingly,.on 17 June 1901, A Government college was started 
at Gauhati after the name of Sir Henry Cotton. It was affiliated to the 
Caltutta University up to the F.A. standard, and the courses comprised 
English, Second Language, Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry as 
compulsory subjects, History, Logic, Physiology and Sanitary Science 
being optional subjects.?' At the beginning, the teaching staff consisted 
of five members: One Principal and four Professors. It had on its rolls 
thirty-seven students in the first year. Later, the number in the first batch 
swelled to ninety-one, of whom forty-five belonged to the first year and 
forty-six to the second year. 

The result of the F.A. examination in 1905 was the best as yet 
attained by the college. The percentage of pass was 57.2 as against 40 and 
31.7 in 1901 and 1902 respectively." The success convinced Mr. J.B. 
Fuller, the Commissioner of Assam (1902--1905), that since the chances 
of the failure of the collegiate institution in Assam were no more, it 
should safely be raised to the status of a first grade college. The proposals 
were laid before the Government of India and from the commencement 
of session 1909--10, the Cotton College was raised to the status of a first 
Nos. 41--54, July 1900. 
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grade one.“ It was then affiliated up to the B.A. and the B. Sc. standard 
ofthe Calcutta University in the subjects, namely, English, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, History, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition, 
Physics and Chemistry. The college also received recognition to give 
instruction in the LSc. courses in English, Vernacular Composition, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry.5* 


In 1907, Raja Girish Chandra Roy, the founder of the Murarichand 
College, Sylhet, finding himself in financial difficulties sought the help 
of Government. In response the Goverument of Assam sanctioned a 
provisional grant of rupees five hundred per month from May, 1908 and 
also forwarded a proposal to the Government of India for the provinciali- 
sation of the college. Next year, not only the grant was raised to rupees 
eight hundred a month but the staff was also strengthened with addition 
of several Professors and Lecturers selected by the Director of Public 
Instruction.” The gradual rise in the number of students and the constant 
demand made by the public led to the provincialisation of the Murar- 
ichand College in May, 1912, on a second grade basis. The range of 
affiliation was very narrow providing the teaching in English, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Logic only. Since then the Supreme Gov- 
ernment desired this college to specialise in science and develop gradu- 
ally to the degree status in those subjects in the science course. 


After the reconstruction of the Province in 1912 as a distinct unit 
Assam obtained a larger allocation of funds from the Government of 
India. Archdale Earle, the then Chief Commissioner of Assam, decided 
to meet the public demand for higher education by raising the standar d 
of higher education of the two colleges of Assam to that of the first grade 
colleges in Bengal as far as possible.” Accordingly in 1912-13, the 
Government of Assam submitted to the Government of India a scheme 
for broadening the basis of affiliation and upgrading the courses © 
studies to the Honours standard. In case of the Cotton College, the 
Proposal contemplated the immediate advance of the affiliation to the 
Honours standard in all the subjects of study except Persian, and to 
ne ee 
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M.A. siandard in English.” Honours affiliation in the subjects of English, 
Mathematics, Chemisiry, Physics, History, Sanskrit, Political Economy 
and Philosophy was granted within two years." The Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University was at first unwilling to grant post-graduate affili- 
ation considering that she Cotton College as a mofussil institution was 
Setting its aim too high. But scon it took a sympathetic view to the 
Proposal after realising the fact that it was a provincial or divisional 
institution, which should be developed to provide within reasonable 
limits for the requirements of Assam. So in 1914-15, the University 
permitted the Cotton College to open the post-graduate class in English.” 


In the case of Murarichand College the progress was rather slow. 
Pending the elaboration of a more ambitious scheme, the Commissioner 
took great care for the improvement of the college as a full-fledged 
second grade institution. The first step in this direction was taken by the 
extension of affiliation in all subjects of LA. and LSc. standard of the 
Cotton College.”? The enrolments rose over two hundred in 1915 as 
against one hundred and twenty-eight in 1913.” This rapid increase on 
the rolls led the Commissioner to prepare proposals forraising it toa first 
grade one. A scheme was submitted to the Government of India propos- 
ing the affiliation should be granted up to the Degree Pass and enoue 
standard in all the subjects taught in the Intermediate standard. The 
Government of India agreed and in 1916+17, the college was raised to the 
Status of a first grade college with the affiliation up to B.A. pass standard 
in English, Vernacular, Mathematics, History, Philosophy, Persian and 
Arabic. Owing to paucity of funds, Honours affiliation was not granted 
and it continued its functioning as a college up to the Degree course in 


Pass subjects only.” 
Vocational Education: Slow Progress 


The literary elements in education, as discussed in the foregoing 
Pages, continued to dominate the ficld of education 1n Assam; for the 
Chief aim of the Government was to produce a number of officials and 
Clerks for its various departments. With the exception of isolated efforts 
—— 
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for industrial classes, no comprehensive scheme for professional educa- 
tion was taken up until the beginning of the twenticth century. Asa matter 
of fact, hardly was there a demand for such education in Assam. The 
reasons were not far to seek. The province was scarcely populated; and, 
as such, there was no competition nor struggle for existence demanding 
hard work. The people were quite satisfied with their usual way of 
earning a livelihood and were, therefore, loath to learn a trade involving 
a practical scientific training." 


The Despatch of 1854 realised for the first time the necessity ofan 
education of such a character as might be practically useful to the people 
of India in their different spheres of life.” But nothing tangible was done 
by the Government of Assam in the subsequent years for the promotion 
of technical education. In 1867, George Williamson, a senior administra- 
tive officer at Golaghat, donated one lakh of rupees for the purpose of 
technical education in Assam and this fund came to be known $ 
‘Williamson Assam Education Fund' ?? From the proceeds of this fund, 
classes in surveying and carpentry were decided to be opened in the 
middle vernacular schools at Golaghat and Jorhat. Till the year 1 872, the 
scheme could not be executed since the buildings raised for those 
purposes remained incomplete. In 1873, classes were started; and the 
tuition fee of one rupee per month per head for learning carpentry an 
handicraft was sanctioned by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal.” AS 
these courses were not able to fulfil the objects with which these were 
started, R. H. Keatings, the Chief Commissioner of Assam (1874478) 
converted the school at Jorhat in 1875, into a purely artisan school wit 
a Superintendent expert in boat-building and a carpenter and a black- 
smith as assistants. In the same year, there were two hundred and thirty 
four pupils in these two institutions.*? Since the demand for boat-buildin? 
was extremely limited the surveyclasses at Golaghat Middle Vernact’ n 
School were soon abolished, but those at Jorhat school continued." , 
further step was taken until 1887, when William Ward, the official 
Chief Commissioner, issued a circular to the effect that scholars » 
holders after Entrance Examination might, at their discretion, £O uF er- 
the Diploma or the Degree courses at the Medical or the Civil Engin® 
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ing College in Calcutta.** In 1896, a scholarship scheme for the Sibpur 
Mechanical Apprentice class was also instituted for the students of 
Assam.* Gradually, the demand for technical instruction was on the 
increase. It was increasingly felt that the pressure on the learned and 
literate professions needed a change by diverting educated classes to 
lucrative appointments in commercial and manufacturing industries.*5 In 
1901, the question of technical education was taken up seriously by 
formulating a new scheme in the Simla Conference of the Directors of 
Public Instruction from all provinces. The conference observed:*? 

“The most useful form of industrial school is a local trade or craft school, directed to 

the furtherance or development of a local industry which appears to be capable of 

expansion by the application of superior methods or implements.” 

In 1904, it was decided that the youths of Assam should be sent as 
apprentice to the railway workshops at Dibrugarh, Jorhat and Tezpur to 
be trained as useful carpenters and blacksmiths. The apprenticeships 
were intended for those youths of Assam who were familiar with the 
Three R’s also had an aptitude for the crafts. This course would continue 
for three to four years with the provision of stipends varying from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 8 per month on the condition of satisfactory progress." The main 
Object of formulating this scheme was to tum out carpenters and 
blacksmiths to meet the local demand. The number of apprenticeships 
allotted to cach Railway Workshop was six at Dibrugarh, four at Tezpur 
and five at Jorhat.” In addition to these, three apprenticeships were 
tenable in the private workshops at Silchar, Gauhati, and Shillong.” A 
land surveying school was also instituted in December 1913, near 
Gauhati, with the primary object of providing a training in survey 
Methods for civil officers and junior revenue officials like those of 
Kanungoes and Mandals. Besides, some weaving industrial schools 
under the control of the Department of Industries were started, during the 
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year 1918--19, with the object of improving the existing weaving 
industry in Assam.?! 


The beginning of the twentieth century also saw the progress of 
vocational education. A second grade Medical school was established on 
June 7, 1900, at Dibrugarh by J.B. Fuller, ihe officiating Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam.” The object of the Medical education was to train 
students in the Medical Diploma course chiefly for service in the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Government, Local and Municipal 
Boards. From June 14, the class commenced under the superintendence 
of the Civil Surgeon with thirty-eight students on the rolls and this rose 
to one hundred and forty-three at the end of the period under review.” 
Since the abolition of the Law classes at Gauhati school in 1876, there 
was no provision for legal education in Assam till 1885. when the first 
Law College was established at Gauhati. But eventually it was closed in 
1886 for want of a sufficient number of students.” The enlightened 
public in Assam represented to Commissioner for the re-establishment of 
Law classes attached to the Government High Schools. The Government 
of Assam accorded their approval to the establishnient of four classes at 
each station of Sylhet, Gauhati, Silchar and Sibsagar with the course of 
studies for pleadership examination of the Calcutta University as adopted 
in 1869.55 But the progress of Law classes was not satisfactory. There- 
fore, with the exception of Law class at Gauhati, others were abolished 
and the former was developed in 1915 into a full-fledged Law College 
under the Calcutta University.’ With the establishment of this college, 
provision was also made for legal education, but results were not 
satisfactory during the entire period under review. Neither the students 
nor the teachers took their classes seriously for the obvious reason that it 
was the white collared jobs, not the Jegal professions that attracted most 

of the educated youths of Assam. 


Effects of the First World War 


i e 
To make matters worse, the First World War (1914--18), and s 
economic distress in its wake adversely affected the progress of educ f 
tion in Assam. The cost of education mounted up with the increasin 
tion in Assam. The cost of educa i 
: d 
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price of food-stuffs, clothing and other commodities. In 1911--12, the 
per capita cost of education was about rupees nine which rose to rupees 
eleven in 1916--17; and it further shot up to rupees twelve in 1918--19. 
It resulted directly in the withdrawal of a considerable number of 
scholars whose parents could no longer afford to keep them at schools, 
The average decrease in the number of students during the last three years 
of the period under review stood at 3,066. The effect of the war on 
educational finances was still more serious. The average sanction of the 
Government in each of the last three years was only Rs. 27,444 as against 
Rs. 1,32,095 in the preceding six years. This had inevitably demanded 
ruthless retrenchment bringing in, thereby, acute hardships to those who 
were in teaching profession. No wonder, therefore, the tempo of reform 
and expansion which had been in operation since the year 1882, remained 
practically stagnant during the period of the First World War. 


4 


Curriculum and Medium of Instruction 


Before the advent of the British the curriculum of the indigenous 
schools consisted of religious books and commentaries. During the early 


days of the East India Company's rule in Assam, the indigenous schools 
followed the traditional instructions in regard to the course of studies. 
The curriculum comprised generaily the translation of the Bhagavat 
Gita, the Ramayana, the commentaries and sometimes treatises on 


medicine, arithmetic and astronomy.’ In some schools at Desh Darrang 
a higher standard was also followed and the curriculum comprised 
), law (Smriti), the Bhagavat, 


grammar (Ratnamala), poetry (Kavya 
arithmetic (Lilabati) and medicine (Batis). The medium of instruction 
was Sanskrit, because education was intended mainly for pupils of the 
Brahmins.” 

The Brahminical charac! 
education, before long, demandi 
of instruction. In April, 1831, in 


knowledge of this language, Beng: 
instruction in village schools. : 
then not available and the language itself was in its formative stage. 
Moreover, the authorities at the Fo! 
AOON i we gena dr c 
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uniform pattern in administration with that of Bengal.? Accordingiy, in 
1838, James Maithie, the Coilector of Kamrup employed Bengali Pun- 
dits who were considered tolerably good teachers to take upon them- 
selves the duty of diffusing elementary instruction in reading, writing 
andarithmetic through the medium of Bengali.‘ The books prescribed for 
the village schools were Bengali Primer, Spelling Book (Varnamala), 
Harlis’ Arithmetic, Hewart's Historical Antedates (Oopodes^ Kotha), 
and Pearson's Familiar Letters.5 The latter two books were introduced 
with a view to making the pupils well-versed in correspondence and 
partly to uplifting the moral standard of the people, many cf them were 
siaves to their vicious propensities on account of their habit of taking 
opium.* 

Inspired by such ideals Matthie prepared the curriculum. But these 
were not materialised; since there was no systematic gradation of pupils 
in village schools nor was there any particular teaching method in these 
institutions. To remedy these defects, in 1842 the Council of Education 
adopted the following measures. The pupils of any school should be 
graded into several groups or classes according to their attainmenis. The 
highest class was then known as First Class followed by Second Class, 
Third Class and so on. As to the curriculum in the beginner’s class, the 
teacher was confined to alphabets and numerical figures. To teach these, 
he took a large chart wherein he pointed out and pronounced each letter 
which was repeated by chiidren. Next, the teacher showed thern the 
process of writing on the sand board and the pupils copied them. This 
method was also followed to ieach the numerical figures to the pupils. In 
this way, the pupils of the infant class received the rudimentary knowl- 
edge in Three R's? When they proved themselves fit for the higher 
branches of studies, subjects like grammar, arithmetic, history, morals 
and letter-writing were recommended for First, Second and Third Classes- 
The books, comprising the whole curriculum of a village school, were 
Varnamala, Gyanodoya, Ankedarpan, Manoranjan Itihas, Neetee and 
Oopodesh Katha, History of Bengal, Patrocumoodee and Patradhara- 
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With these, it was hoped that the pupils would be able to write letters, 
petitions etc. and be able to measure land and to keep their accounts so 
that they might be appointed as petty revenue officers. 


Curriculum in Mission Schools 


The curriculum in the Mission schools was entirely different. The 
ulterior objective of Missionary education from its commencement was 
to impress the minds of the children with the sentiments of Christianity 
and to prepare them to read the scriptures in their own mother-tongue 
which was believed to be most suitable language to communicate the 
ideas? The Missionaries had to confront with too many difficulties to 
work out their plan in the backward and tribal areas. The dialects spoken 
by the hill tribes were purely monosyllabic having neither writteh 
character nor books and literatures of their own.!? Since it was not 
feasible to prepare text books in different dialects the Missionaries 
sought to introduce English as the medium of instruction. Generally, 
after completing the alphabets and the spelling lessons in the beginner’s 
class, the pupils under Mission supervising commenced the Catechism, 


the book meant for Third Class. Those who could read it with facility 
were promoted to Second Class and rewarded with either of the copy of 
Book and First Arithmetic as 


the prescribed books namely, First Reading 
inducements to be diligent in their studies; and afterwards, for the 
students of First Class, the History of Joseph, the Gospel and other 
portion of scriptures were prescribed." Later, additional books were 
recommended viz., Worcester’s First, Second and Third Reading Books 


for Third, Second and First Classes respectively, Saint Matthew’s Gospel 
for all classes, Grammar for Second and Third Classes, natural philoso- 
phy and Marshman’s Brief Survey of History from the creation to the 


birth of Christ for Third Class only. 
Though instructions were imparted in English by the Missionaries, 
the keynote of their educational 


yet the vernacular medium remained 
e importance, they: translated a few 


licy. Recognising ils suprem lat 
English des into E eu and also published several original books 
for the general use of the scholars. These books written in various 
languages were introduced in the curriculum by different Missionary 
societies, Mention may be made of the First Reading Book and Cate- 
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chism in Assamese, First and Second Catechism in Bengali and conver- 
sations between Mother and Daughter, History of Joseph, Arithmetic, 
Brief Scripture History, Natural Philosophy by Yates, Saint Matthew's 
Gospel and a portion of the pentateuch in Bengali, Assamese and a few 
other major tribal languages." 


Demand for Aassamese Medium 


It will be evident from the above that administrative needs de- 
manded the introduction of Bengali, as the medium of instruction in 
Assam Valley and that the people had no other alternative bu: to accept 
it. But Bengali was unintelligible to the majority of the people. Even in 
Lower Assam where the people had been more or less acquainted with 
this language, the progress of education was miserably poor. The 
difference in results arising from medium of instruction was clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that most of the students of the Government 
village schools continued in the beginner's class whereas the pupils 
under the Mission were in more advanced Studies; and the success of the 
latter was due mainly to the introduction of vernaculars as the medium 
of instruction in their respective schools. The unsatisfactory state of 
village schools was noticed by the Inspector of Schools in 1845. He found 
that the pupils of almost all these schools even after the completion of 
their studies forget many things within a few years;!5 consequently, when 
they were appointed as the teachers of the vernacular schools they proved 
themselves in most cases inefficient in teaching. To remove these 
defects, the Inspector could not suggest any measure. Mills during his 
enquiry into the state of administration in Assam in 1853, realised the 
urgency of imparting instruction through the medium of vernacular. He 
suggested to the Government of Bengal, as has already been mentioned, 
to introduce Assamese in lieu of Bengali and to publish suitable text 
books for the pupils.” : 


Language Controversy 


In the meantime, the Despatch of 1854 recommended that in any 
System of education the study of the languages which were understood by 
pec errare mim 
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the great mass of the population should be encouraged.!* The Council of 
Education in Bengal exhibited total indifference in this regard. Fortu- 
nately, the Missionaries rose up to the occasion. A stubborn opposition 
against Bengali medium in Assam Valley was raised by the American 
Missionaries along with a few enlightened Assamese of the Province. 
The lead was taken by Reverend Bronson, Danforth and Anandaram 
Dhekhial Phukan. From their long acquaintance with the people and the 
familiarity with the language, the Missionaries found that the prescribed 
Bengali books were not easily understandable; yet the pupils were to 
learn Bengali to obtain some subordinate posts under the Government.’ 
Again Assamese was also the common medium of intercourse with the 
hill tribes that surrounded the Valley of the Brahmaputra. Hence, 
Assamese might profitably be used as a common medium of instruc- 
tion.’ In the meantime, the problem of text books in Assamese language 
was also solved to some extent by the publication of several books by the 
Missionaries as well as by a few celebrities of Assam. Reverend Brown 
and O.T. Cutter produced in 1836 the First Assamese Spelling Book for 
use in their schools. In 1839, Robinson published a grammar in Assa- 
mese; in 1848, Brown published Grammatical Note in Assamese.?! 
Amongst the local authors, Nidhi Levi translated in 1853 Natural Science 
in Familiar Dialogue from Bengali to Assamese. Anandaram Dhekial 
Phukan wrote Asamiya Lorar Mitra (the Assamese Boys” companion) in 
1849, and Hemchandra Barua’s Adipath and the Pathmala, two text 
books, remain even to-day as the best specimens of Assamese prose style. 
The latter also produced an outstanding grammar of the Assamese 


language in 1856.” 
Despite aforesaid arguments, William Robinson, the Inspector of 
Schools, raised his voice of protest against educating the people in 
Assamese which according to him, was not different from Bengali 
language. The vocabularies common in Assam were the same as those in 
Bengal with very few exceptions. These two languages had a close 
affinity; the difference as seriously pointed out by the local people was 
not because of the natural development and progress of the Bengali 
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language, but because of the sloven modes of pronunciation and the very 
capricious varieties of spelling displayed by the people of Assam.” 
Secondly, the differences appeared greater when the corrupt Assamese 
language was compared with polished Bengali language of the books; 
but such difference were also found in connection with the colloquial 
dialects of Bengali.” Thirdly, for the promotion of trade between the two 
states, a knowledge of Bengali was indispensable.” Thus refuting the 
arguments of the Missionaries, Robinson showed that the Missionaries 
and a few Assamese drew their conclusions from a comparison of the 
colloquial dialects of Assam with the refined and elegant Bengali they 
found in books; so their idea that the Assamese language was quite 
distinct from Bengali was far from being a correct one. 


Continuance of Bengali Medium 


With these arguments William Robinson urged the Government of 
Bengal that instruction in Bengali should by no means be replaced by 
Assamese. Such a measure would immediately close to the people of 
Assam all literary works in Bengali meant for schools and also all the 
Government orders, rules and regulations of the court that were written 
in Bengali would lose their usefulness to the people of Assam.? Conse- 
quently, the appointments in the courts and other branches of administra- 
tion would be thrown into the hands of outsiders again.” Instead of 
enjoying these advantages, the people of Assam would be confined for 
years to come to the narrow resources of the American Mission Press 
whose object was directed mainly to the instruction in religious doc- 
trines.? These convincing and forceful arguments persuaded the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal to the continuation of Bengali in the Assam Valley 
with the ultimate object of assimilating the people of Assam and Bengal 
into one nation. In spite of this, the Missionaries continued their crusade 
against the medium in Bengali. They declared, 
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"We instruct them (children of the land) only through the vernacular language. We 
strive to impart to them that education, which... shall... make useful men and useful 


Christians." 

The controversy dragged on for several years withouteffecting any 
change in the existing system. James Murray who succeeded Robinson 
as Inspector of Schools, in 1863, perceived the evil effects of enforced 
use of Bengali in Assam schools. In his letter to the Council of Education 
in December 1863, he pointed out that Bengali appeared to be a quite 
different language to the Assamese. Bengali would not be learnt at allin 
Assam, if it was not made the language of the courts. The people found 
little interest in the study of that language; and what little was acquired 
was soon forgotten and they failed to exchange their views freely with 
their neighbours?! Thus, in the primary schools of Lakhimpur people 
learnt Bengali, but none could speak a single sentence of it inteiligibly. 
Likewise, at Dibrugarh, Bengali was taught in Assamese pronunciation. 
The peculiar characters of the Assamese alphabets were used instead of 
corresponding ones in use in Bengali. Similar condition prevailed 
throughout Assam except Kamrup, where schools were a little better with 


regard to the language? 


George Campbell, the the: 
curred in the views of the Inspec 
fact that the aim of the Governmen 


n Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, con- 
tor of Schools. He was convinced of the 
t that of extending primary education 


amongst the masses would be done only through the media of ‘real 
indigenous languages’. Without entering further into the controversy, 
Campbell decided to appoint teachers from the same social and intellec- 
tual stratum of each village, and to diffuse that kind of education through 
their mother-tongue to those village boys who would be able to take care 
of their own people? Thus through earnest endeavours of George 
Campbell, in 1879, Assamese was recognised as medium in licu of 
Bengali for schools and courts of Assam Valley districts; but for the 
Bengalee populated districts of Goalpara, Cachar and Sylhet, Bengali 
continued as medium of education and administration. Naturally, 
therefore, a good deal of change in the curriculum had become necessary. 
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Assamese primer entitled ‘‘The Friends of Young Assam"', grammar, 
Assamese version of Gyanodoya were taught in each primary school. 
The boys were also taught arithmetic as far as the rule of three R’s. Such 
was the nature of instruction imparted to the first two classes ofa primary 
School. The pupils of the third and lowest classes practised writing on 
plaintain leaves, and read primers like Larapath and Laraputhi, while the 
beginners traced over the letters written on plaintain leaves by their 
teachers;** but these books were found to be inadequate to meet the need 
of primary education under revised syllabus. With the object of produc- 
ing good Assamese text books, authors were encouraged with rewards for 
writing original works and translations. A Provincial Text Book Com- 
mittee was formed in 1878, for selection of books produced by the local 
authors.?5 In 1880-81, fourteen text books were recommended for pri- 
mary schools and this list was kept up with some additions and alterations 
during the next forty-five years? (Vide Appendix-A). 


Practical Trend in Curriculum 


In the meantime, the Education Commission of 1882 recom- 
mended that the curriculum in each province should be revised with a 
view to giving ita practical bias by introducing subjects like accounts and 
mensuration, elements of natural and physical science, On the basis of 
this recommendation in 1883, the Government of India directed the 
Provincial Governments to adopt the principle under which the curricu- 
lum of the upper primary schools should aim at imparting instruction 
leading towards real practical benefit to the bulk of the pupils which 
mightinspire them either to prosecute their studies in the secondary stage 
or to adjust themselves with the practical world in case of termination in 
their studies in the primary stage.” No objection was raised by the local 
Governments to the policy thus laid down; but the recommendation as to 
the introduction of practical subjects evoked much criticisms on the 
ground that too many practical subjects in curriculum would make it a 
complex one. In Assam, in particular, majority of the practical subjects 
recommended were beyond the capability of both the teachers and the 
students. Hence the curriculum of the upper primary schools consisted of 
history and geography in addition to the existin g primary course. Later, 
(re, 
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geometry and sanitary primer were added. This modified course was also 
meant for the lower section of the existing vernacular schools. 


The Commission alsorecommended that the useful subjects should 
be added to the curriculum of the secular indigenous schools." In Assam, 
these schools were not in a position to impart instruction in useful 
subjects; only a few of them imparted teaching in Three R's. Therefore, 
the curriculum of the indigenous schools underwent a slight change. 
Vernacular literature of the upper primary school, excepting grammar, 
was prescribed in the tols; and Arabic and Persian literature were added 
to the curriculum of the muktabs.* 


Medium and Curriculum in the Hills 


Of the private enterprise, the Missionaries played an important role 
in the promotion of education in the hill districts of Assam. Since they 
were actuated primarily by proselytising activities, hitherto, their em- 
phasis was on education on Christian principles. The Mutiny of 1857, 
however, brought about a radical change in the aims of Missionaries 
which is evidenced by the introduction of more and more of subjects of 
useful and practical knowledge. They had also to confront with the 
problem of medium of instruction in the hill areas. Questions arose, 
firstly, whether instruction should be given through several dialects of 
the hills or through one common dialect for all; secondly, whether 
language should be taught in the Bengali or Roman character; thirdly, 
whether Bengali or Assamese should be taught along with a hill dialect.“ 
Regarding the first question it was found that the infinite varieties in the 
dialects of hiils prevented the adoption of a common hill dialect. 
Moreover, the proposition of raising the people toa state of being able to 
read their own vernacular as the first necessary base upon which to erect 
the superstructure of the consecutive and higher branches of education 
was considered premature owing to the absence of arecognised written 
character of any dialect.^ On the second question the general opinion 
was in favour of Bengali character because of its associatedness in the hill 
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population.“ But there appeared some practical difficulties. If it were 
adopted it would be necessary to recruit an entirely new group of teachers 
or to train up the existing ones. It would also be required to print all the 
text books and works involving a heavy expense and a great amount of 
labour. Further, Bengali alphabets according tc grammatical rules could 
not represent the too much vowel-ridden words used in the hills correctly. 
Hence, the effort of writing a hill dialect in Bengali character appeared 
much the same as the attempt of writing English in Persian.“ But no 
argument could be adduced for its adoption in preference to English 
which seemed to express fully all that was required; moreover, some 
books had already been published in Roman characier by the Missionar- 
ies on voluntary measure. In consideration of these facts in 1864, the 
Governor-General in Council laid down that instruction was to be given 
either in English or in the indigenous languages of the hill people 
expressed in Roman character.‘ 


Nevertheless, Bengali continued as the medium of instruction 
where there was a public demand for the same. The people of the Garo 
and Khasi-Jayantia Hills represented to the Government of Assam, 

“Give us schools where we can leam Bengali, s far casier language to acquire than 

English, and one that will be of the greatest use to us, arid where religion will not form 

part and parcel of the institution.'" 


Therefore, in the Garo Hills the curriculum of both the departmen- 
tal and Mission schools comprised of Garo Books--the first part, second 
part and third part, Garo Gospel--written in Roman character, besides 
Shishu Shiksha, part I, II, III, Bodhodoy, Geography, Arithmetic, History 
of Bengal, History of Hindustan all in Bengali.* In Khasi-Jayantia Hills, 
in addition to Anglo-Khasi First Book for the beginners, Pilgrim $ 
Progress and Hymn Book in Khasi language and Bengali text books in 
use in Garo Hills were prescribed.® In North Cachar and Mikir Hills and 
in Naga Hills, Bengali was taught as the vernacular language with simple 
instruction in English.>! On the other hand, for the Kacharis and Mikirs 
of Darrang and for the other pupils of backward communities of the 


45 B.EP., 1863, 27 August, No. 18, Haughton to the Director of Public Instruction. 
Ibid. 

47 Resolution of 8 January, 1864; B.E.P., 1864, 8 January, No. 26. 

48 Report on the Administration of Jowai, 31 March, 1878, p. 28. 

49 Report on the Administration of the Garo Hills, 1815-16, p. 23. 

50 Report on the Administration of Jowai, 31 March, 1878, p. 28. 

5! Report on the Administration of the Province of Assam, 1886--87, p. 8. 
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districts of Sibsagar and Nowgong under Mission supervision, the course 
of elementary education consisted of certain catechism, primers, both in 
Assamese and Bengali.** Later, when the Education Commission em- 


phasised more on vernacular language, Bengali and Assamese books 


were replaced by books in tribal languages written in Roman character. 


Standard Raised 


The aforesaid patterns of curriculum for the elementary education 
throughout Assam continued without much change till i910 when the cry 
for compulsory primary education was raised. By this time the persons 
who were responsible for broadening the curriculum stressed that the 
purpose of elernentary schools should be to form and strengthen the 
character and intelligence of the children and to make the best use of the 


Schoo! years according to their different needs in order to fit themselves 
practically as well as intellectually for their future life. In conformity 
with these principles a resolution was passed on 23 May 1910, by the 
Government of Assam:* 


the pupils to think forthemselves, 


gned to terch 
knowledge that will be of 


“Hereafter, the course of study is desi; 
d to impart practical 


to train their powers cf observation an 
use to them in their every day life.” 
roceeded far beyond the ordinary 


subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic. Attempts were made to instil 
more life and vigour into the school course and to move the teachers to 
give real educational lessons by the substitution of Teacher’s Manuals in 


History and Geography and by Correlated Lessons.5 The object lessons 
were adopted for stimulating the mental faculties and for affording them 
thorough practical knowledge. All these books were prescribed with the 
object of informing the pupils of the common facis of life and their 
relation to one another. So far the curriculum of the girls’ schools is 
concerned, it was more simple and practical than those for boys’ schools, 
having special emphasis on the domestic and artistic aspects of educa- 


tion, namely, sewing, knitting, weaving, drawing, brushwork and the 


general and domestic hygiene. 


HR d 
5 . 
2 BE.P., 1871; 3 Ociober, No. 18, Comm! 
Bengal. 
Progress of Education in India, 1902-1907, Vo 
Report on the Progress of ‘Education in Eastern 
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Before long, a question on the suitability of the curriculum in boys’ 
schools was raised by the Inspecting Officers, some of whom were also 
the members of the Provincial Text Book Committee. It was pointed out 
that the teachers themselves were ill-grounded in the subject matter 
which they were expected to teach. Secondly, the curriculum as intro- 
duced was too heavy and, lastly, by the withdrawal of the text books on 
history and geography the pupils were deprived of acquiring definiteness 
in their learning. Persuaded by these arguments, the Commissioner of 
Assam approved the new curriculum as presented by the Director of 
Public Instruction. The changes which were effected in the existing 
curriculum were (i) the abolition of the distinction between rural and 
urban schools by the introduction of a single curriculum in the both, (ii) 
the reintroduction of text books on history and geography, (iii) simplifi- 
cation of the course in object lessons and science, (iv) institution of 
handwork and drawing, the omission of geography from class II, and the 
introduction of the study of the locality with the help of village maps." 


Introduction of this improved curriculum delayed in the hills 
because of numerous hill dialects and the paucity of suitable text books. 
Therefore, the Government decided to educate pupils in the hill districts 
through their own vernacular and through any one of the languages-- 
English, Bengali or Assamese.? In some schools, where vernacular was 
adopted along with Bengali or Assamese, a good standard was not 
achieved, owing to the prescription of a mixed curriculum. In others, 
where English a foreign medium was adopted, the standard did not reach 
a satisfactory level because the pupils were very often instructed before 
they had commended over their own vernacular and before their intelli- 
gence was sufficiently developed to grasp the intricacies of a compara- 
tively difficult language which had little practical value in their daily life. 


Curriculum in Secondary Schools 


The General Committee of Public Instruction clearly stated in its 
letter on 5 September 1827, that the first object of education should be to 
prepare a body of individuals for discharging public duties which 
necessitated the diffusion of English education to the people. Tne 
Government of India also aimed at making English gradually an 


57 Ibid., 1913--1917; p. 58. 

= Ibid., 1813--1917, p. 58. 

a A.S., E. Edu.), A. Proceeding, January to June, 1916; No. 12, June 1916. 
Trevelyan, C.E.; On the Education of the People of India. p. 161, Quoted from 

of William Bentinck, June 26, 1829. 


the letter 
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eventually the language of public business throughout the country. 
They observed that a more familiar and extended acquaintance with the 
English language would be the surest source of intellectual and. moral 
improvement of the people. Moreover, it might become the most durable 
tie between the British and the Indians. The dialects commonly spoken 
by the people contained neither literary nor scientific information and 
they were so poor and underdeveloped that until they were enriched, it 
would neither be easy to translate any valuable work into them, nor be 
used as media for instruction. On these principles, the Gauhati ‘School 
which was established in 1835 started also functioning; its curriculum 
Comprised of Murray’s English Spelling Book, Scholar’s Spelling Assis- 
tant, Lennie's Grammar, Clift's First Geography, Marshman's Brief 
Survey of History, Elements of Grammar and Arithmetic." As has 
already been pointed out, within a short period the English Department 
became unpopular to the pupils owing to their unintelligibility of the 
English language. Naturally, there arose a need for opening of a Bengali 
Section in the school and subsequently of Sanskrit and Persian classes as 
Well. In 1836, English and Bengali sections were divided into five or six 
Classes having equivalent duration though the courses were entirely 
different, The Sanskritand Persian Departments had, of Cowes, only one 
Class optional to the students. In the Bengali section the books prescribed 
Were Robinson's History, Rammuhan's Grammar, Digdarshan, Keith's 
Grammar, Varnamala, Gyanodoya, Bengali Primer and Arithmetic.“ In 
Sanskrit class, the Bhagavat Gita, Vyakarana and Homo Sutras and in 
the Persian, Mofiddus Sibian and the Musubnama were prescribed.“ 

ler a review of the gradual progress of the school, some officials 
Suggested to the Government that if the vernacular language was intro- 
duced as the medium of instruction in the English section instead of 
English, the diffusion of English literature and science would be easily 
feasible to the pupils and thus the aims of the Government, as stated 


above, would be easily achieved.” The Government of India did not pay 
ae 7 nuuc aS 
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due attention to this suggestion. They were then not inclined to make any 
change in the existing system. 


In 1841, when another Anglo-Vernacular school was established at 
Sibsagar, the General Committee of Public Instruction thought that it 
would be improper to prescribe beforehand an uniform scheme for class 
book and method of instruction. Their opinion was that the adoption of 
a pre-determined curriculum in this new school might be unsuitable to 
local environments and might even be disastrous. They believed that 
improvements, such as were actually needed, would more easily be 
achieved if the teachers were at first left free to pursue their own methods 
in selecting the class books; but any measure taken by the teachers had 
to be brought to the notice of the Local Committee which would help the 
teachers with necessary suggestions. 


Accordingly, the curriculum of the school was organised by the 
teachers themselves and they prescribed the following books for English 
section, namely, the study of Marshman’s Brief Survey of History, 
Poetical Reader No. 1, Woollaston's Grammar, Clift's Geography: 
Chamier Arithmetic, English Reader No. 1, and for the optional Bengali 
class the prescribed books were Gyanarnaba and Vyakarana. In this 
school Bengali was not an equivalent to the English section rather only 
a language teaching class or department. 


However, the selection of class books in the Gauhati and aaah 
Schools was made with a view to making the courses of study regularly 
progressive and raising step by step from simple to difficult standard. 


Despite continuous efforts made by the Government for the Me 
tion of education through English, it could not reach many. Inevitab r 
there was a strong demand all over India for high school educa 
through the medium of vernacular. This was further strengthened by ther 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854, which declared that it was ne! lar 
the aim nor object to substitute the English language for the d 
dialects of the country.” On the contrary, the English language shou E 
taught with the help of the vernacular language to be adopted as m 
the subjects of study.” Fortunately, the spirit of the recommendation 
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LB ker operation in Assam, of course, in a modified form. In the 
had ones a high school, education through Vernacular language 
Aon red pes recognised and encouraged by the Government of 
Bi eem e first time in India. To make it more effective, all the branch 
English -. turned to middle vernacular schools and anew set of middle 
drone sc ools came into existence. The courses of study in both the 
philoso Lo of arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, natural 
ad Miet cd and Bengali as the common subjects of instruction. In 
ne E nglish literature with grammar and composition was taught in 
Engli classed middle English schools where the instruction was in 
sh till 187980. 


With the establishment of 
EDD arose over the medium in 
"i E of either English or Bengali an t 
Se e English school should be taught through the medium of English 
a. After lengthy discussions, the Text Book Committee 
eats to recommend that until suitable books in Assamese were 
m e, the subjects mentioned above should be studied through the 
feca um of Bengali rather than English. The Committee, therefore, 
Md cese similar books for the use of middle English and middle 
the acular schools of Assam, according to the choice of the Manager of 
P. School/? Thus these two classes of middle schools offered an 
mii e course of vernacular instruction; but English was made compul- 

ry in middle English while it was optional in the middle vernacular. 
mination in the Calcutta Univer- 
rescribe its course in the highest 


the Text Book Committee in 1879, a 
middle English school. Some were in 
d others advocated that subjects in 


— The introduction of Entrance Exa 

no n 1857, led the district schools to p 
I sses with the aim of bringing the boys upto the standard of the 
niversity examination. In the highestclasses, the University curriculum 
Was followed but in other classes the course of study remained unaltered. 
rised four subjects, namely, 


Th eH 
course of Entrance Examination comp 


Engli 3 : 
nglish, Mathernatics, classics or vernacular language and History or 
mination was English in 


nee aphy.” The medium of instruction and exa 

ihe high English schools, although the decision of the Government was 
at if a class of twelve or more students would wish, Bengali might be 
Used for them in their instruction as helping language; besides, if the 
books in Assamese were available, it should necessarily be used as 
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medium.’ The actual practice, however, varied from school to school, 
and it was left, mainly it appears, at discretion of the Head Master 

` concerned. In general, English dominated the whole education in the . 
high school level even up to the end of the period under review. 


Vocational Course 


The next change in the curriculum was made with the appointment 
of the Education Commission of 1882. The Commission observed that 
the attention of the students in the secondary schools was too exclusively 
directed to University studies and that no opportunity was offered for the 
development of corresponding courses which would fit boys for indus- 
trial and commercial pursuits after the completion of their high school 
education. The University looked upon the Entrance Examination not aS 
a test of fitness for the duties of daily life, but rather as a means of 
ascertaining whether the candidates had acquired that much of general 
information and that degree of mental discipline which would enable 
them to profit by a course of liberal and professional instruction.’* In 
these circumstances, the Commission directed the Education Depart- 
ment to bifurcate the education in the upper classes of high school 
education into two distinct channels--one leading to the Entrance Exam! 
nation and the other of a more practical character intended to fit youths 
for commercial or other-non-literary pursuits.” This spirit of the recom- 
mendation was observed in operation since 1872, when the Government 
of Assam introduced a practical and vocational course in surveying 1" 
upper classes of the secondary schools at Gauhati, Jorhat and Golaghat. 
Under the recommendation of the Commission, the Government laid 
greater stress on the survey course and ordered that the second master of 
each of the high school must know surveying. No boy from a Government 
cr aided school should be eligible fora junior scholarship unless he coul 
produce a valid certificate Stating that he had attended sixty practical 
Survey lessons in the field and executed at least two plans fairly with field 
books.” This division of the high school course received special empha- 
Sis; and at the end of the nineteenth century every school gave effect t 
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this aspect of education, as far as possible, with the means at their 
disposal. But, the problem of vocational education was not one on which 
the educationist alone was competent to solve. The experiments as had 
already been made with the introduction of surveying as a vocational 
subject into the general schoo! curriculum met with but little success , 
owing, firstly, to the lack of subsequent opportunity for the scholars to 
use their training and, secondly, to their apathy towards the works and 
training of a practical nature. Generally, the students preferred to 
complete the prescribed academic course expected to meet the require- 
ments for entrance into higher studies." 


Further Changes in Curriculum 


In the first decade of the present century, in pursuance of Lord 
Curzon’s policy of raising the standard of secondary education, the 
educational authorities decided that the syllabus should be simplified; 
but simplification should not be carried too far to make the standard 
disproportionate to the higher standard to be afterwards followed for the 
Entrance Examination." Accordingly, a uniform curriculum was drawn 
up in 1910, for the students who were graded under eight standards below 
two Matriculation classes. These eight classes were divided into the 

grades of primary (Lower and Upper), middle English and high schools. 
` In the four upper classes of the high schools the medium of instruction 
` was English; in the lower classes English as well as vernacular. With the 
- introduction of the Matriculation Examination in place of the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University in 1910, a student of the 
Matriculation class had to take up six subjects--four compulsory and two 
optional; compulsory subjects were English, Mathematics, a classical 
language and a vernacular language and the optional ones were history, 
geography, mechanics, classics of a more advanced standard or mathe- 
matics of a more advanced standard. The course of studies‘of the first six 
classes of ihe high schools were identical to those of the middle English 
Schools.*? Regarding the methods of instruction too much study of text 
books by the pupils had been reduced to aminimum by providing for oral 
teaching in some of the subjects, namely, History and Geography. 
Emphasis was laid on object lessons in the curriculum, and existing 


method of teaching English with the help of vernacular language had 
method of teaching English wit) © 
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been preferred for avoiding undue strain on the memory of the pupils 
caused otherwise.? This curriculum though well received, had same 
difficulties in adopting it even in the best Government and aided schools 
mainly because of the dearth of competent teachers. 


Theadoption of a uniform syllabus for all high English schools and 
middle English schools resulted in a sharp line of demarcation between 
middle English and middle vernacular schools. The former uniformity in 
the syllabus disappeared owing to the reversion of the middie vernacular 
stage as progressive course of the upper primary schools. The middle 
English schools were now made virtually the lower departments of the 
high schools for the benefit of those who regard English education as 
essential for the progress in life; while the middle vernacular schools had 
been converted into self-contained institutions giving a complete course 
of instructioa in the vernacular for those who had to remain satisfied only 
with it. Thus syllabus in these institutions comprised, generally, of 
vernacular literature, grammar, mathematics, history, geography, ele- 
mentary science and survey. 


In the meantime, with National awakening of the country the 
public opinion gathered against the domination of English in the secon- 
dary school curriculuin and the Government too had to yield to the will 
of the people. In 1905, Assamese language was recognised as a second 
language in the high school stage and also in the University examination. 
Gradually, the iraportant tribal languages of Assam, namely, Khasi and 
Garo languages were recognised for the examination of vernacular and 
composition; secondiy, the pupils belonging to the aboriginal races were 
no longer required to study a classical language, but an alternative paper 
in English in lieu of. For other subjects medium continued to be the 
English since the international and intercommunity contact could be 
possible only through this medium.*5 Poor literary growth of indigenous 
languages, absence of scientific terminology and the failure to evolve ? 
link language compelled the Government to continue English a5 à 
medium of instruction and examination tiil the end of the period under 
review. : 
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* APPENDIX - A 
List of Vernacular Text Books, Recommended in 1880-81 


Districts in which 
Assamesse was vernacular 


I. 


2, 


Assamese Lara Mitra -- by 1. 
Gunabhiram Barua. 
Sikshasar -- by 2. 
Padmadas Goswami. 
Padyamala -- by 3. 
Padmadas Goswami 
Assamese Grammar -- by 4. 
Dinabandhu Tarkalankar 
Arithmetic -- by S: 
Purnananda Sen 


Karyya Sisu Siksha -- by 6. 
Kaliram Barua 


Geography -- by 7. 
Gunabhiram Barua. 
Hetasadhika -- by 8. 


Padmavati Devi 
Maukhik Ganan -- by 
Rajanikanta Chakravarty 


. History of Assam -- by 


Lakshmiram Barua. 


. Larapath -- by 


Hemchandra Barua 


. Laradarsak -- by 


Munshi Yar Muhammad 


. Assamese Grammar -- by 


Hemchandra Barua 


. Adipath, Part I, II & 


III, by -- Hemchandra Barua 


———— 
° 
‘wide, RPIA; 1931-02, py. 20-21- 


Districts in which 
Bengali was vernacular 


Charupath, Part I (name of 
the author is not available). 
Akhyan Manjuri 

by Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Vyakaranankur 

by Svarup Chandra Ray. 
Bodhodaya -- by 

Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Infant Teacher, 


Part1, 11, & WW by + Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar. 
Barnaparichay, 

Part II, by -- Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar. 

Barnabodh, Part I, 

by -- Ramnath Ray. 
Arithmetic, 

Dharapat. 
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Training of the Teachers 


The management of any educational institution requires the capac- 
ity and skill of a particular kind, for which some special preparation or 
training is necessary. The teacher, entrusted with the task of educating 
the youths of the country should be trained in the art of teaching and be 
capable of exercising a healthy moral influence over their pupils without 
Which a good standard of teaching and a strict discipline in a school 
cannot be maintained. 


Although the Council of Education realised the importance of 
training of teachers for promotion of education no attempt whatever was 
made in that direction until 1844. In that year, on the recommendation of 
the Council, the Government of Bengal provided necessary funds for 
Starting normal class in few colleges and schools of Bengal. It was 
decided that these schools should be made available to the teachers of all 
kinds of primary schools with a view.to acquiring training not only in 
teaching but also in the general control and management of pupils in the 
institutions under their respective charge’. In the same year, the first 
normal class was started at Gauhati School by William Robinson, the 
Inspector of Schools; during the first year, six youth were selected for 
their qualifications and character from this province and each of them 
was awarded an allowance of rupees three per month. Within few years, 
the number of students rose to one hundred. This increase in the number 
was due primarily to the pecuniary encouragement that was offered to the 


1 R.P.LB., 1845-46, Appendix-A., pp. 15-16. 
R.P.LB., 1844-45, Appendix-A., p. 173. 
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students of the normal class?. Increase in enrolment encouraged the 
Government to convert the normal class, in November 1855, to a full- 
fledged normal school with two grades of lower and upper classes*. The 
school was put under the charge of the Head Master of the Gauhati 
Vernacular School and a sum of rupees one hundred and eighty was 
sanctioned for the stipends of thirty-six students at the rate of rupees three 
each per mensem. Later, the value of the stipends raised to rupees four 
in general and rupees five for the poor students®, In 1863, the training 
institute was put under separate charge. One Harihar Das was appointed 
as its superintendent on a salary of rupees eighty per month’. Unfortu- 
nately, from 1864, there was a rapid fall in the number of students which 
came down to seven when many of the trainees left the school seeking 
employment in nearby tea gardens and elsewherc*. Consequently, in 
lower class of the normal school, the students of the Gauhati Vernacular 
School were admitted after the completion of their studies. As they were 
too young to be of any use as teachers even at the end of a three-years 
taining course, the Inspector of Schools dispensed with their services. 
He thought that the majority of the students wanted to make use of the 


schools merely the means of their subsistence till something better would 
turn up? 


i The failure of the Gauhati Normal School was a blessing in 
disguise. With a view to checking the fall of the number of trainees in 
normal school, Robinson suggested to the Government of Bengal that the 
students should be subjected to execute a bond to serve under the 
Government for a certain number of years after successful completion of 
the training'?. Influenced by this proposal and also by the recommenda- 
tion made by the Education Despatch of 1854, that normal schools or 
classes should be established without delay", the Government decided 
on 25 January 1866, that three normal classes should be established, one 
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in each station of Gauhati, Sibsagar and Tezpur ata total monthly cost of 
Rs. 399!2. The object of these classes was completely different from that 
of the previous normal school at Gauhati. Under this scheme, every pupil 
teacher would receive a stipend of rupees four per mensem during his 
stay at the normal school on condition of his entering into an agreement 
to teach for a term of years at some village schools on a salary fixed by 
the Government; while the villagers too had to enter into another 
agreement to receive him as their teacher and to send their children to the 
school.?? Accordingly, normal classes were started with effect from May 
1866. There were thirteen stipends for the Sibsagar normal class, eight 
for Tezpur, and sixteen for Gauhati class. The training instructor was 
given a monthly salary of rupees fifty in each school.'* 


The normal class at Gauhati worked well; but Sibsagar normal 
class suffered from the apathy and negligence of the frequent changing 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Upper Assam. The Government closed the 
Tezpur normal class in 1867, when there was a sudden fall in the number 
of the trainees and the stipulated amount was diverted to starting a normal 
class since started at Nowgong"’. In these circumstances, the normal 
classes could not cope with the increasing demand of supplying duly 
qualified teachers. At the end of two years, only twenty-six from 
Kamrup, nine from Sibsagar and ten from Nowgong were found qualified 
with normal certificates.’° As a remedy, the Inspector of Schools, opened 
several new schools in different localities and put them under the charge 
of the local youths. As they were not suf! ficiently qualified for teachership 
they were sent to normal classes for training." But such a course was not 
Sufficient to qualify them as teachers even for the elementary course 
required for the indigenous schools. The trainees were so ignorant that 
the entire training year had to be spent to give them a general smattering 
ofknowledge. Moreover, the Assamese trainees took longer time to learn 
the Bengali language which was the medium of instruction in those 
institutions. If a teacher was able to speak, he found difficulty in 
explaining the meaning to the beginners. As a result the teaching 
Standard in the primary stage continued to be unsatisfactory.* 
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Campbell’s Scheme 


In 1872, George Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
allotted four lakhs of rupees from the provincial savings for the develop- 
ment of primary education in Assam.” As a result the number of primary 
schools rose to 966 in 1874-75”, as against 203 schools in 1871-72.” 
This enormous increase in the number of primary schools necessitated a 
corresponding increase in the output of qualified and trained teachers. 
With this object in view, Campbell ordered that all the newly appointed 
teachers of village schools should be attached for some months to ' 
training classes at the district headquarters. During the period of training, 
the village school masters would be allowed to draw the Government’s 
grant as if they were present in their schools.” To make it effective, he 
further made it a condition for the new and existing village school 
masters that they should, if called upon, have to attend the normal 
training class for a particular period.” With a view to enforcing the 
training scheme, in the beginning of 1874, Campbell sanctioned an 
additional grant of Rs. 20,233.” Before the end of the year, a normal 
School was established in each station of Silchar, Sylhet, Goalpara, 
Lakhimpur and Khasi-Jayantia Hills (Cherrapunji) in addition to the 
existing ones in Kamrup, Nowgong and Sibsagar.?5 In the following year 
another normal class was started at Mangaldai.?5 


Although there had been a rapid rise in the number of schools and 
trainees, the results were far from being satisfactory. The normal school 
at Silchar which turned out only thirty-four certificated teachers since its 
establishment was closed in 1876-77.” The Normal school of Goalpara 
which entailed a yearly expense of about Rs.1,451 to Government and 
produced only seven certificated Gurus during the last three consecutive 
years, was also abolished.” Even in 1881-82, out of 1,389 teachers only 
673 were trained.” The out-turn of teachers holding certificates was t00 
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2 RPLA. 1874-75, p. 7. 
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25 Ibid., p. 530. 
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poor in comparison with the expenditure incurred by Government on this 
category of schools. 


Apprenticeship Training 


In the meantime, the Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara drew up 
anew plan for the training of the teachers. He felt that the existing schools 
for primary teachers or the Gurus had little of practical value. It should 
be more effective and less expensive if this kind of training be given in 
a special class which might be subsidized in a vernacular middle school 
Or even at the standard primary schools themselves.” He suggested that 
an allowance of annas eight might be given to each student on the 
Condition that the recipient would be found to attend the class on passing 
a qualifying examination. Further, he desired that in the standard middle 
vernacular school, a special Guru class need be introduced to train up 
teachers who would, of course, be given the stipend during the period of 
training?! It was hoped that this plan would vitalize the primary schools 
by raising the standard of teaching by a plentiful supply of trained 
teachers at a minimum of cost. The plan was placed before the Govern- 
ment, but did not receive latter’s approval. In spite of this, the first step 
in this direction was taken by the Deputy Commissioners of Nowgong 
and Goalpara who introduced the system of allowing the Gurus to 
undergo training on stipends in the middle vernacular school near their 
homes? The success of the scheme, commonly known as apprenticeship 
training, convinced C.B. Clarke, the officiating Inspector of Schools, to 
adopt it in place of Guru classes which had been working unsatisfactor- 
ily, He also recommended abolition of these schools in favour of opening 
training classes attached to the middle schools only”, In spite of this, the 
Scheme did not receive the approval of the Government of Assam. 


In the meantime, the Indian Education Commission of 1882, after 
athorough review of the existing arrangement for training of teachers in 
different parts of the country, recommended a more efficient and 
Practical training course for the future trainees?*. The specific proposal 
made by the Commission relating to primary schools was that the 
adequate supply of normal schools, whether Government or aided, 
Should be so localised as to provide for the local requirements of all 
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primary schools and the expenditure under this head should be met from 
the provincial funds assigned for primary education. To give effect to 
this recommendation, the Government of Assam adopted a new plan for 
training on the line of the apprenticeship course. The Government found 
that the idea behind normal training in Assam as also in rest of India was 
that a teacher was required to learn only what he had to teach his pupils. 
For example, in arithmetic he was required to teach the first four rules, 
simple and compound in the lower primary schools and, therefore, in the 
teachers’ training schools the course comprised only that much.” But 
with the establishment of upper primary schools in 1882, a Guru was 
required to have a sound knowledge of arithmetic as a whole. To meet 
this requirement, each Local Board was authorised in 1887-88, to make 
arrangements to send boys to be trained as Gurus in middle schools 
only.” Accordingly, provisions were made for training of fifty-seven 
Gurus at a cost of Rs. 2,346 per annum in fourteen middle schools.?* As 
regards curriculum and stipends, it was decided that the candidates 
trained at selected vernacular middle schools would have to pursue their 
ordinary studies and also to obtain a certain amount of instruction in 
method of practical experience.” Stipends were given at the rate of 
rupees three per mensem for the said period in case of candidate 
possessing the Lower Primary Examination certificate and rupees four 
per mensem for one year in case of those who passed the Upper Primary 
Examination.” Following the principle in vogue in Bengal, an allowance 
of rupee one per head for each pupil of training class was also paid to the 
Head Master of the middle vernacular school in consideration of his 
special duty in training centres. In addition, teachers were allowed à 
bonus for every pupil who passed the final examination.*! The system 
received support from all quarters and a definite number of apprentice- 
ships wasallotted to each Local Board. During the year 1901-02, the total 
number of apprenticeships were two hundred and fifty and at the end of 
the year 1906-07, six hundred and two pupils came out as trained Gurus 
ata cost of Rs. 16,686.*? Thus the primary school teachers were trained 
55 Hunter, W.W., Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1882, p.132. 
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partly in the training classes and partly in the normal schools. 


Unfortunately, after working for a few years this experiment also 
proved a failure. This system threw upon the teachers of the middle 
schools a heavy burden which they were by no means fitted to bear; for 
Most of them were not properly qualified for the task, and precision of 
method and clarity of thought were not among their virtues. Again the 
course of the vernacular middle schools differed radically from those of 
lower grade normal schools. The curriculum appeared to be very stiff to 
the Gurus attending the training class in the middle schools where the 
course of studies aimed at imparting the actual knowledge which would 
place the teachers on a somewhat higher level than the pupils of the 
highest class of a primary school. Consequently, in 1906-07, the number 
of attached training classes were reduced to seven as against twenty-four 
in 1901-02.43 


To remedy this defect, in 1906, the Government of Assam decided 
to extend the time of training of the Guru class from one to two years and 
to grant scholarships to the students of those classes for two years instead 
of one year. The extension was considered essential because the trainees 
Could not make up the full middle vernacular course within a year, and 
hence at least two years’ course of study became necessary. Accordingly, 
a decision was taken in favour of two years course; of course, this was to 
be reduced to one year in the case of candidates who had completed the 
middle vernacular course.“ 


Training of Vernacular Teachers 


The problem of securing trained teachers for the middle vernacular 
Schools became all the more acute with the increase in the number of 
these institutions. To impart instruction in these schools the local 
teachers were not qualified. Hence the educational authorities had either 
to offer high salaries to those coming from Bengal or to reduce the 
number of available appointments. This was due to the aversion on the 
Part of the Assamese to join the first grade normal training schools in 
Bengal and similarly of the Bengalee teachers to come from Bengal to 
Assam where the remuneration of a trained teacher did not exceed rupees 
twenty-five.^5 In 1871, Mr. Belleti, the Inspector of Schools, recom- 
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mended the opening of a Normal school in Assam similar to that at Dacca 
or Hooghly for obtaining properly trained teachers without difficulty. In 
1874, the Gauhati Normal School was raised to the rank of a first grade 
normal school consisting of two departments: (i) the higher grade or 
normal class proper for the training of the teachers of middle schools; and 
(ii) the Guru training class for primary and indigenous school teachers. 
During the first year the higher grade classes consisted of forty-four 
pupils of which seven in third year class, twenty in second year and 
seventeen in first year. In lower grade classes, there were forty-nine 
pupils; seventeen in training class, thirteen in Guru class and nineteen in 
free class.“ Of these two grades, the students in the lower grade depart- 
ment were bound to go out as primary school teachers, if so required, 
after one year’s training. The students of the higher grade classes might 
continue their studies for the three consecutive years in order to qualify 
themselves as teachers of the middle schools. The courses of studies too 
differed much in those two grades. The first grade normal school course 
comprised those subjects of a middle vernacular school in addition to 
elementary science and the outline of teaching." But the lower grade 
course comprised the study of the vernacular course of the upper primary 
school in addition to hygiene, theory and practice of teaching.“ On the 
basis of training course, the examinations were arranged with various 
classes of certificates. Within a period of three years, twenty-four turned 
out as trained teachers for middle schools, one hundred and seven for 
primary schools. 


Reorganisation of Existing System 


Notwithstanding this development, the first grade training school 
at Gauhati could not cope with the growing demand of the province. 
Moreover, the introduction of Assamese as medium of instruction in 
middle vernacular schools created considerable difficulties since most of 
the teachers were untrained. In 1906, there was a reorganisation of 
Gauhati school and two more schools were set up at Jorhat and Silchar on 
the model of Gauhati school. Both aimed at supplying teachers for 
middle vernacular schools where the language was either Assamese or 
Bengali. During 1906-07, there were thirty-two and one hundred and 
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fifteen trainees on the rolls at Jorhat and Silchar training schools 
respectively.5! All the trainees for vernacular middle school underwent 
training for two years instead of three years at Gauhati school as was done 
previously. The reduction of training from three to two years was 
followed by the adoption of a revised course of studies which comprised 
general knowledge, class subject, method, practical training. The course 
of studies in the lower grade training or Guru training class attached to 
these two schools was higher than what existed before.*? The revised 
course of studies aimed at the improvement of the Gurus’ knowledge in 
literature, grammar, arithmetic, geography and instruction in subjects 
like drawing and manual work, music, physical training, general knowl- 
edge of plant and animal life, agriculture and sanitation along with a 
subject on method and practical teaching.” ` 


No remarkable progress was made in the following years in 
training facilities for the vemacular teachers. In the meantime, the need 
for training of English teachers was on the increase and the facilities in 
this regard were practically non-existent. Hitherto, Assam was ållowed 
to send a few teachers for training annually to the training college at 
Dacca, But this was extremely inadequate to meet the growing demand 
of the province. In 1913, out of 678 English and classical teachers of 
Assam, only thirty-four were trained and in most part they were under 
qualified.“ A training college in Assam was, therefore, an immediate 
Necessity for providing taining facilities to the English teachers. A. 
scheme was drawn up and sent to the Government for approval; but for 
lack of funds, the proposal of starting aprovincial training college did not 
materialise. ` 


Private Enterprise 

Of the private enterprise, the different Missionary, Societies in 
Assam had realised the importance of training of teachers who could be 
Profitably utilized for preaching the Gospel amongst the backward 
people in Assam. With this object in view, in between 1863 and 1867, 
training classes for the lower grades of elementary school teachers were 
Started by the Missionaries at Tezpur for the Kacharis, Nowgong for the 
Mikirs, Darma for the Garos and Nongsowlia (Cherrapoonjee) for the 
Khasis. The latter two were attached to the central schools of Darma and 
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Nongsowlia. Except the Tezpur normal class, others received a monthly 
grant of rupees fifty for support of the pupil teachers, each of them 
received a stipend.*> The course of studies was limited to those of 
reading, writing and arithmetic with the single exception of Tezpur 
where geography and natural history were added to the elementary 


lessons. The medium of instruction was Assamese in Tezpur and Bengali 
in the other places.** 


. Missionary training centres were in no way superior to any of the 
village school which had been in existence for a few years. In 1865-66, 


the condition of Nowgong school so much deteriorated that the Deputy 
Inspector was constrained the remark:5? 


“ The hill tribes of Mikirs' normal school at Nowgong under the Reverend E.P. Scott of 
the American Mission is still in its infancy. ... The school has not been able to train up 
any teacher as yet, and consequently there has not been any school in the Mikir Hills.” 


The Missionaries, therefore, represented to the Government of 
Assam for taking appropriate measures by remodelling the schools and 
Starting training classes as soon as possible. In response, the Government 
of Assam allowed them to establish a normal school in 1867 in each of 
the above mentioned stations, and at the same time, a change was 
effected in the curriculum and medium of instruction. The course of 
Studies prescribed for the normal schools of Tezpur and Nowgong were 


Assamese Primer, first and second Catechisms, a translation of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, History of Christian Church, Barth's Bible Stories, 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy; for advanced pupils, the Elements of 
Land Surveying was also prescribed. In the hill districts, in addition to 


Prescribed text books in Bengali and Engli in tribal 
sh, n tribal 
languages were also recommended.5* g a few books i 


In 1882, the Education Commission recommended that an exami- 


cae inthe principle and practice of teaching should be introduced. The 
cess in it should be a condition of permanentemployment as a teacher 


many kind of secondary schools. Accordingly, a second grade training 
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class was attached to the Shillong Government High School for prepara- 
tion of trained English teachers. The course of studies was spread over a 
period of four years; two years for lower grade primary school teachers, 
three years for upper primary and four years for middle school teachers. 
The curriculum was the same as that in the primary and middle class 
department of the high school. A few training centres were, later, 
opened at Tura, Jailaw, Kohima and Impur. In these, the pupils under- 
went a training for one year in the method of teaching and school 
management in addition to the ordinary lower primary courses. 


Training of Female Teachers 


In 1913, two female teachers' training classes were started one for 
the Bengalees, attached to the Welsh Mission Girls’ High School at 
Silchar and another for the Assamese under the supervision of the 
American Middle English Mission School for girls at Nowgong.9 The 
Object was to remove to some extent the obstacles in the progress of 
female education in the province where teaching of majority of girls was 
in the hand of male teachers. No real progress could be expected until an 
adequate supply of trained mistresses was available. With this object in 
view, in 1914, a certificate course was introduced in both the schools. 
There were two standards: the junior for those who had passed only the 
Primary examination; the senior for those who qualified themselves by 
Passing the middle school examination. Even during the period of next 
four years total number of certificated female teachers did not exceed 
twenty, of these, ten secured junior mistress certificates and ten senior 
Certificates. Evidently, the out-turn was inadequate since the demand 
for such Teachers was on the increase. In 1917, J. P. Cunningham, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Assam, suggested to the Government of 
Assam to establish Government high school for girls’ with training 
Classes attached to it in each division; further he recommended to extend 
liberal stipend to girls who were willing to undergo training without 
insisting upon an agreement for service.“ Unfortunately, the recommen- 
dations were turned down by the Government on the ground that time was 
Not yet ripe for opening of women’s training centres when the existing 
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ones for boys were in an experimental stage with no certainty about their 
future. 


From the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the provision for 
training of teachers in Assam, was far from being satisfactory till the end 
of our period. The reasons were not far to seek. The teachers under 
training had no hostels to live in; it was very difficult for them to attend 
the classes regularly from distant places. Secondly, the prospects of 
teaching job was not encouraging as the scale of pay varied from rupees 
eight to rupees thirty-five. Thirdly most of the instructors were not 
Properly qualified and, consequently, the trainees remained ignorant 
about the nature of their studies. Hence in the forefront of all educational 
needs of the province stood the necessity for the improvement of the 


condition of teachers by increase in their pay scales and guaranteeing 
them the security of service, Above all, Priority must be given to proper 
qualification in case o| 


f teachers who were going to be instructors of the 
training schools. Since most of these conditions remained unfulfilled, it 
became increasingly difficult to attractable and duly qualified persons to 
this profession and to Place training on an efficient footing. 


6 


Management and Control 


In 1823, the General Committee of Public Instruction was formed 
with the object of ‘ascertaining the state of public education in India as 
well as its promotion and of submitting ‘the Government suggestion of 
Such measures, as might appear expedient, to be adopted with a view to 
imparting better instruction of the people." In Bengal, the General 
Committee delegated some of the its functions to the Sub-Committees 
duly appointed for the purpose. In 1835, when the first English school 
was established at Gauhati a Local Committee for its management and 
control was constituted with a few Europeans and local people? Mem- 
bers were appointed by the Government of Bengal on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee of Public Instruction and they were to 
work under its direction. Similarly, another Local Committee was 
appointed for Sibsagar School in 1841.^For efficient management ofthe 
village schools, which were started after 1838, Managing Committees 
were formed with Choudhuries and two respectable gentlemen of the 
Parganas in which the schools were situated. These village committees 
had to make half-yearly and annual reports of the progress of the schools 
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either to the Collectors or to the Local Committees of high schools. The 
high schools committees had to carry out the orders of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, to encourage local subscriptions and 
donations, to conduct and supervise examination, to watch proper 
distribution of prizes and Scholarships and to forward to the authorities 
the reports on examinations, school establishments and other findings 
required for the improvement of the educational institutions. Broadly 
speaking, these committees both at the sadar and village stations were all 
in all so far as the education of their Tespective areas was concerned. 


The General Committee of Public Instruction, as a central organ- 
isation, thus superintended the educational activities for about twenty 
years. In January 1842, it was replaced by the Council of Education 
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“That Right Hon'ble the Governor-General in Council, having reason to believe that the 
members of the Local Committees of education do not in all instances perform their 
duties of superintendence with the requisite regularity and care, deems it proper to call 
their attention to the great importance which is attached by the Government, the zealous 
execution of those duties and to require them to visit at least once in each month, in due 
rotation the educational institutions with which they may be connected and to attend and 


assist at all examinations, when they may be present at their respective stations.'" 


In spite of this, the continued indifference and the arbitrary powers 
exercised by the members of the Local Committees convinced Govern- 
ment of Bengal the urgency of putting an end to this system of supervi- 
sion. The Local Committees at Gauhati and Sibsagar were dissolved. The 
Government officers at those stations as well as in other districts were 
directed to visit all the schools within their respective jurisdictions, as 
often as they could, and to bring abuses and irregularities to the notice of 
their superior officers.” But it was soon realised that without any local 
supervising personnel belonging to Education Department, the smooth 
running of educational administration was not possible. With a view to 
effecting a vigilant control and introducing an uniform system of 
instruction, the posts of Inspectors of Schools were created. William 
Robinson, the Head Master of Gauhati School, was appointed in 1844, as 
the Inspector of Schools of North-Eastern Division including the circle 
of Assam with a salary of rupees three hundred per month. The 
Inspector was directly responsible to the Commissioner for the State of 
Education in his division. His duties were mainly (i) to visitevery school 
in the province as often as he could, (ii) to exercise supreme control over 
the teachers, (iii) to receive from the head of each school a monthly report 
of attendance and progress of the pupils, (iv) to recommend the establish- 
Ment of additional schools in localities where they were needed, (v) to 
Persuade the inhabitants and especially the more respectable amongst 
them to send their children, for instruction and (vi) generally, to carry out 
the views of Governmentin diffusing the means of a sound and gradually 
improving system of education throughout the province through the 
medium of the indigenous languages.” 


In spite of this centralisation of the administrative machinery, soon 
it was found impossible for the Inspector, however energetic he might be, 
to cope with the works imposed upon him when so large a part of his time 
ü R.P.1.B. 1843-44, vide Appendix-V, Beadon to Jenkins, No. 319, 29 April 1844. 
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was necessarily spent in his tour from one place to another. Owing to 
prolonged absence of the Inspector from headquarters, he could not 
exercise any effective control over his office which, gradually, lost its 
efficiency.'* The distance of one station from another, inordinate delay 
in travelling due to bad communication and the inaccessibility of the 
village schools rendered it impracticable for the Inspector residing at 
Gauhati to do any thing moe than examining the school once a year or in 
some cases once in two years.5 At the same time, as the number of 
schools were increasing every year, the working of these institutions 
were becoming more and more intricate. The Local Committees were, 

: therefore, constituted in each district of Assam with the District Judge, 
Collector, Magistrate, Principal Sadar Amin, Civil Surgeon and two 
other members nominated by the Government.'*. The finances of the 
institutions were placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Committee 
which had to meet once a month for the despatch of business and its 
Members were to visit schools under its control in rotation.” 


The difficulties that were faced by the controlling authority con- 
ed the Home Authorities that without centralisation under the super- 
intendence, direction and control of a special department, no effective 
step could be taken in dealing with education, To place the Superinen- 
dence and direction of education upona more systematic footing Wood’s 
Despatch of 1854 recommended the creation of an Education Depart- 
ment as d part of the machinery of the Government in the several š 
Presidencies of India.!8 Further, it proposed that an officer should be 
appointed in each Presidency, and the Lieutenant Governor would 
entirely be responsible to the Supreme Government for its management 
and control of education.!? In consultation with the Governor-General 
and the Local Government it would make appointments of a sufficient 
number of Inspectors? and modify particular measure as might be 
required for different parts of the Province 2: In the year 1855, the first 
Step in that direction was taken by the creation of an Education Depart- 
ment in each of the three Presidency towns and the supreme power of 
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legislation and control was vested on it. Its duties were, (i) to acvise the 
State Government on each and every educational riatter, (ii) to admini- 
ster the educational institutions established or maintained by the State, 
(iii) to establish or conduct such new educational institutions as neces- 
Sary, (iv) to supervise and control the educational institutions conducted 
by other agencies, namely, the private bodies, in accordance with the 
laws and orders of Government issued from time to time, (v) to admini- 
ster the funds provided by Government for educational purposes in its 
annual budgets and, (vi) generally to assist the Government in develop- 
ing a proper system of education for the Sate as a whole.” 


The beginning of extreme centralised administration was marked 
by acorresponding change in the body of Inspecting personnel and their 
. functions as well as responsibilities in educational matters. In 1855, the 
post of the Director of Public Instruction, the chief executive of the 
administrative branch of Education Department, was created for the 
Bengal Presidency. The Inspector, whose appointment was made in 
1844, became under the new system the principal controlling and 
coordinating educational officer within the jurisdiction of North-East 
Division. He was also the connecting link between the Director on the 
one hand, and the educational institutions of the state on the other; the 
posts of Sub-Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors were created as subordi- 
nate Inspecting Officers. The duty of Deputy Inspector was to inspect the 
middle and primary schools of the district under his control. Prior to the 
constitution of Assam as a Chief Commissioner's Province, the educa- 
tional institutions of Upper and Central Assam were under the control of 
one Deputy Inspector in each, whereas thosein Lower Assam were under 
Supervision of two Deputy Inspectors.? The Sub-Inspectors were held _ 
responsible for the state of primary and indigenous schools of their 
respective areas; five Sub-Inspectors of Schools were placed in different 
Zones to assist the Deputy Inspectors.” Following George Campbell's 
Resolution of 1872, when a large number of path-salas were opened, it 
was found that there was no effective supervision of all the primary 
Schools and as a result they were deteriorating. On the recommendation 
of Mr. R. L. Martin, the then Inspector of Schools, the post of a Deputy 
Inspector was sanctioned in each district in the Assam Valley.” 


es A Review of Education in Bombay State, 1855-1955, p. 47. 
3, RP.LA., 1878-79, p. 6. 
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Decentralisation 


After the Mutiny of 1857, the Government of India realised that 
great obstacle to rapid progress in education was the existing system of 
centralised administration. Till then, the Provincial Governments had 
little or no initiative in matters relating to education. They were merely 
the local agents of the Supreme Government without whose previous 
sanction the provincial authority could not close or opena school or even 
create the post of a teacher. Realising the difficulties in 1859, the 
Government of India permitted the Provincial Governments to make 
arrangements for necessary alterations in the educational establish- 
ments, provided these did not involve any additional expenditure.” But 
this policy of decentralisation was not carried out till the year 1871. In 
that year, Lord Mayo transferred the control of education department to 
the Provincial Governments and permitted them to spend their own 


educational income for educational developments in their respective 
jurisdictions. In 1874, on the separation of Assam from Bengal, the Chief 
Commissioner was empowere 


d under the Regulation III of 1879 to allot 
from the proceeds of the local rates such amounts as he might think fit for 
the construction and repairs of schools, the training of teachers and the 
establishment of scholarships. District Committees were constituted for 


the control and expenditure of this amount.” In the year 1878-79, with 
the exception of the Garo and N; 


composed of official and non 


: | of o -official residents with Deputy Commis- 
sioner as its Vice-President. 


This new arrangement placed the whole 


while both the Deputy Co 
Committee were to be ri 


t was intended to relieve the Deputy Commis- 
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sioner and the Inspector in regard to certain classes of schools and not to 
lessen their common interest in the general progress of education.” The 
next step towards decentralisation was effected by Lord Ripon’s Resolu- 
tion of 1882 on Local Self-Government. His intention was to develop 
local bodies as an instrument of political and popular education by 
Providing them with adequate financial resources.” Ripon's Resolution 
Teceived a further impetus from the Education Commission of 1882, 
which recommended the transfer of primary education to the control of 
local bodies and suggested that some necessary legislation for the proper 
Control of primary education might be decided by each province for itself 
in consideration of its own needs and circumstances.2? 


Inconformity with these principles, Local Boards were established 
in sub-divisions and the powers till then vested with the District Boards 
at headquarters were transferred to them so that Local Boards might 
remain individually responsible within their circles for (i) the admini- 
Stration of finance in all kinds of schools, (ii) the efficient management 
Of third grade normal schools, (iii) supervision of boarding houses 
attached to high schools and normal schools, and (iv) the maintenance of 
building and settlement of all questions of discipline.” The position of a 
Local Board in Assam differed from that of Eastern Bengal and Bengal 
Proper where the District Board was charged with and made responsible 
for the maintenance and management of primary and middle schools 
only.* Nevertheless, the Municipal Boards were not sufficiently devel- 
Oped in Assam. In 1901-02, there were only twenty-three schools under 
Municipal control as against 1,207 schools under Local Boards.’ 


In the year 1886, the Public Service Commission recommended 
that an educational service should be organised for attracting highly 
qualified persons to be Educational Service of India. By the Resolution 
‘Of the Government of India, 23 July 1896, the Indian Education Service 
and Provincial Education Service were created except in Assam; because 
number of senior appointments in the province was not sufficient to allow 
its introduction.** Nevertheless, to strengthen the inspecting staff in 1901 
use ud Veo sy “sare 


$ lbid, 
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two officers in the superior service were added and the post of the 
Director of Public Instruction was created for Assam on a consolidated 
salary of Rs. 2000 a month.” The appointment of a separate Directorate 
for Assam in 1896 was followed by a series of new appointments and a 
corresponding change in their power and functions. After the creation of 
Board schools, the inspecting staff was strengthened by the appointment 
of twenty-three Sub-Inspectors whose jurisdiction was limited to each 
sub-division.* Curzon's Resolution of 11 March 1904, demanded a 
further increase in the inspecting staff for providing efficient inspection 
to raise the educational standard.” To give effect to the resolution the 
number of Deputy Inspectors was raised to thirteen in Assam Valley and 
seven in Surma Valley.” In 1908, an additional post of Inspector was 
sanctioned and two separate divisions were created with these two 
Inspectors; one had the jurisdiction and supervision over Assam Valley 
and the other over Surma Valley and Hill Districts.“ 


In spite of these, the problem of educational inspection was only 
Partially solved. Each Divisional Inspector was charged with six districts 
and hence it became impossible for him to obtain a first hand information 
of all kinds of schools; consequently, he had to rely on reports of his 
subordinates, and his personal contact with institutions and general 
` educational effort, particularly in rural areas, was reduced to a mini- 

mum.“ Before long, the question of increase in the number of the Deputy 
Inspectors and division of duties amongst various officers in each district 
came up for consideration of the Government. Provincial rules were 
appropriately framed for the guidance of each inspecting official. The 
Divisional Inspector was made directly responsible for the high, middle 
and normal schools under Government management and indirectly for 
the management of education in the whole of the division. The Deputy 
Inspector who was incharge of a district was Styled as ‘District Deputy 
Inspector of Schools“? He became the chief executive officer of the 
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Department in the district and was made responsible for the state of 
middle and primary education therein. He was also an educational 
adviser of the District Magistrate and of the Board wherein he was an ex- 
officio member. He was in immediate charge of the sadar sub-division 
and was authorised to tour in the jurisdiction of each of the Deputy 
Inspector for a few days in the year (generally twenty) in order to 
acquaint himself personally with the state of education throughout the 
district.“ In addition, it was laid down that every lower primary school 
of the Board, and every aided tol, madrasa and muktab should be 
inspected by the Deputy Inspector at least once a year, though these were 
also inspected by the Sub-Inspectors in general. Moreover, the Local 
Boards appointed a large number of Inspecting Pundits for the inspection 
of the lower primary schools. They inspected the schools under the 
directions of the Chairman of the Board.*5 The work of regional Inspec- 
torate was supplemented by several functional Inspectorates. Office of 
the Inspectress of schools was created in 1908-09, to advise in all matters 
Telating to the education of women. Later, an Inspector for education of 
the backward communities and a separate education branch for the 
technical and medical departments were organized. 


Till the close of the last century, the Inspecting Officers directed 
their attention mainly on the examination of the pupils and not much to 
the improvement of the teaching nor to the administrative works of the 
teachers, To bring about a change in their outlook, in May 1901, it was 
brought home to them. that, 

“Inspecting Officers must not think they are simply teachers or examiners of Pupils. 

They should possess the experience and knowledge needed by the teachers, but their 

Teal duty is to see how farthe actual teachers understand the artof teaching and school 

management; how far they are careful and zealous in their work; to give them infor- 

mation on points of work wherein they are deficient or upon which they can not be 
expected to inform themselves and in short to do every thing possible, to smooth 


away their difficulties." 


The kind of work expected from an Inspecting Officer consisted of 
two Principal parts, namely, inspection and examination. Inspection 
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included all those processes of seeing a school at work during its ordinary 
routine and noting the suitability of building, the sanitary condition, “i 
arrangement and organisation of classes, the furniture and apparatus, s 
relation between the teacher and the taught and specially the method o 
teaching and auditing of the accounts and registers.“ By examination of 
pupils, on the otherhand, was meant the processes of testing pupils soas 
to see if the instructions were sound and to see how far the examination 
method was applied and suitable to a particular school.* 


In order to arrive at a fair knowledge of the condition of a school, 
the Inspecting Officer from the lowest rank to the highest one was 
instructed to see the registers, to inquire into the qualifications of the 
staff, to examine the school building and equipment with a view to 
securing improvement if necessary and to test the boys carefully.” 
Besides, these Inspecting Officers under departmental control, the Sub- 
divisional Revenue Officers who were relieved of their duty of inspec- 
tion by the transference of schools from their charge to the charge of 
Local Boards were made visitors of the schools of every class in their 
districts and sub-divisions.* This was done according to the recommen- 
dation of the Commission of 1882, which clearly stated that, ‘‘it would 
be recognised as the duty of the Revenue Officers to visit the schools 
within their jurisdiction and to communicate necessary suggestion to the 
Executive Officers of the Local Boards." In Assam, it was enjoined 


that special attention should be given to lower primary schools by Extra- 


Assistant Commissioner, Sub-Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars in order 


to evince a deeper personal interest in the matter of education and to 
establish a closer cooperation between the Executive Officers and 
Education Department. The duties of the two Departments were defined 
as follows. Firstly, the executive authorities were responsible for 
fostering the development of education by paying interest and visiting 
schools of all grades, while the Education Department was responsible 
for the maintenance of efficiency and standard, inspection and instruc- 
ve eens H., Collier's Bengal Local Self-Government Handbook, pp. 147-148. 
id., p. 148, 
Bi pri - the Progress of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1901-02-1906-07, 
ol. 1, p.23. 
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tion. Secondly, the Education Department was responsible for the direct 
control and management of Government schools and colleges, but its 


Officers were expected to take every opportunity of consulting and 


_ inviting the cooperation of the civil authorities in all important matters 


relating to the institutions. The Executive and Judicial Officers were at 
liberty to inspect the schools as members of visiting committees. 


Managing Committees and Governing Bodies 


Under the orders of the Government, 5 April 1905, it was decided 
that no college or high school would be affiliated to the University of 
Calcutta unless it was placed under the management of a regularly 


- constituted Governing Body or a Committee. The Managing Commit-- 


tees of the Government high schools were constituted with District 
Magistrate, as ex-officio President, the Inspector of Schools as Vice- 
President, the Head Master as Secretary, and a Deputy Inspector, an 
Assistant Inspector, a Civil Officer, Assistant Head Master, two or three 
non-officials ordinarily appointed by the Director of Public Instruction. 
Similarly in aided and unaided high schools, the committees were 
formed with representatives of the various classes of the community, the 
number varying from six to ten. These committees Wore vested with 
‘Powers of appointing teachers and granting leave to the staff fixing the 
Scale of fees, making due provisions for appliance accommodation and 
other matters connected with the internal management. In these activities 
the officers of the Education Department could interfere in case of any 
Necessity and they had also authority over all to inspect every branch of 
a school. In spite of a clear cut division of duties, the amount of control 
exercised by the school committee was limited to a large extent by the 
fact that ‘in many cases they were non-existed as working bodies, in some 
Cases they met to destroy not to construct, tO quarrel and not to agree 
-until some officers of the Department interfered.” 


_ _ The Governing Bodies of the colleges were constituted with the 
Divisional Commissioner as ex-officio President, the Principal as ex- 


Officio Secretary, three members of the teaching staff and two non- 
vx o es ee n 
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official members. All the members other than ex-officio ones held 
office for two academic years. The responsibility of the Governing 
Bodies was generally to frame the college budget, to control expenditure, 
to advise the Director of Public Instruction with regard to changes in or 
additions to the staff, to initiate and submit developmental schemes for 
the college, and to deal with disciplinary cases brought before it by the 


Principal. These bodies were also the authorities in respect of hostels 
attached to the colleges. 


The internal management and control of an institution was en- 
trusted to the head of the institution, namely, Head Master or the Head 
Pundit. The head of the institution was responsible for the arrangement 
of the classes, the settlement of the routine and examinations, the 
awarding of the promotions, the selection of the candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination and all matters relating to discipline and 
teaching.® In early of 1844, rules were framed by the Head Master from 
time to time, to enable the assistant teachers to classify and arrange their 
pupils into classes according to their respective abilities. Later, classifi- 
cation as well as class promotion was made on the basis of annual 
examination." This System was generally practised by the Pundits of the 
vernacular and primary schools, But the arrangement of the ciasses in 
English schools was completely different. The children below eight 
years of age were admitted in the first class without any question; but 
pupils above that age to twelve years were not given admission unless 
they could read correctly. Again, the scholars between twelve and 
sixteen years of age were admitted if they could read, parse and explain 
any passage and if they had elementary knowledge about the geogr: aphy 
of the world and rules of arithmetic. These rules remained in force till 
the end of the nineteenth Century when the admission test was formally 
followed to select the Pupils for different classes, To maintain discipline 


and regular attendance it was also laid down that at the commencement 
of the class teaching the teacher would call out the names of the hoys and 
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mark the absentees in the roll book.“ The absentee would be subject to 
a fine of one pice per day on account of his absence in the school unless 
and until leave of absence was granted by the Head Master. 


Management in Missionary Institutions 


It was chiefly through the sincere endeavours of the Christian Mis- 
sionaries that education spread among the indigent and backward classes 
as well as the hill tribes of Assam. The chief agents in this regard were 
the American Baptist Mission in Garo and Naga Hills, and in Kamrup, 
Nowgong and Goalpara districts of the plains. Mention may be made also 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission in Khasi-Jayantia Hills, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Kacharis of Darrang, and the 
Santhal Mission in Dhubri. On the introduction of grant-in-aid system in 
1854, the Government laid down that the Missionary institutions should 
be subjected to the supervision and inspection of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the Inspecting Officers of the department with a view to check 
discretionary powers of the Missionaries in the educational matters and 
to co-ordinate their activities. After the Mutiny of 1857 when the 
Government reverted to the policy of religious neutrality, Missionary 
institutions were bound up within the state system of education. The 
Government gave up the policy of appointing Missionary as Inspector of 
Schools and chose Englishmen indifferent to religion or non-Christians 
or Brahmins for the posts of Inspecting Officers. For instance, William 
Robinson, the Inspector of Schools was replaced by James Murray, a 
Non-Missionary; and Deputy Inspectors were appointed from local 
People for the supervision of the Mission schools except those of the 
Lushai and Naga Hills where the Superintendents of Mission were given 
the status of Honorary Inspectors since no suitable candidates were 
available for the posts.” 


Text Book Committee 


Another agency which exercised control in selection of text books 

for each class was the Text Book Committee. In the early years the text 

ks were selected by the respective head of the institution in consul- 

tation with the Inspecting Officers. Later, committees were formed for 
ue. OSS SHARE 
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it- 
is purpose. On the recommendation of the General Text Book Commi 
peel in Simla in May 1877, an Anglo-Vernacular Text s 
Committee was constituted in November, 1878 for the Te 
examining both English and Vernacular text books in use in the uem of 
of Assam.* The Committee consisted of nine members with vae vx 
"Public Instruction as its President. The Committee was entrusted wi m 
powers of examining all text books in use and newly prepared dl 
a view to determine how far such books were suitable for the educati " 
Tequirements of the province and in what respects desirable wan 
ment would be brought about. Besides, two Sub-Committees, one 
each Valley and two for the districts of Khasi-Jayantia Hills and = 
Hills were appointed annually by the Chief Commissioner to a 5 
books prepared in English and Vernacular languages of each area. 


powerofexamination, selection, and rejection of text books was entirely 
vested with these committees 7? 


Examination and Scholarship 


ducted by persons appo; st 
Officers also conducted the viva voce examination of the condidates 
their respective ce 
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several examiners and sent the results of the viva voce examination to the 
District Committee. The examiners would also forward the results to the 
committee and finally the results of the Primary Scholarship Examina- 
tion would be tabulated and declared by the Board. The scholarships 
were awarded to the meritorious candidates on the merit of their results. 
The cost of the examination was charged to the district fund. The District 
Committee was, of course, at liberty to levy a moderate fee for admission 
to the examination.”*For other examinations, scholarships were awarded 
by the Board in consultation with the Deputy Inspector. The Upper 
Primary and Middle School Scholarship Examinations were conducted 
by the Inspectors who also awarded the scholarships to the deserving 
Pupils on the merits of the examination results. The cost of examinations 
was bome by the Education Department. The university examination and 
the junior and senior scholarship examinations were under the control of 
the Director of Public Instruction.” 


A change in this system was effected in 1913-14 by the establish- 
Ment of a Provincial Board of Moderators, consisting of two Inspectors, 
the Superintendents of the two normal schools, two Assistant Inspectors 
Of schools, two Head Masters or Deputy Inspectors.” The duties of this 
Board were to appoint examiners and make all other arrangements for the 
examinations, to moderate question papers, to tabulate marks and to 
Teport the results of the examinations to the Director of Public Instruction 
for its publication.?5 Separate Boards in both the Valleys were constituted 
With similar powers for conducting examinations of Sanskrit studies at 
tols and of normal training courses. For Madrasa Examination, a 
Provincial Board was also formed. To control the primary, middle and 
Vernacular examinations separate Divisional Examining and Moderating 
Boards were introduced, one for each division." , 


In spite of supervision and control of education by the different 
agencies and individuals, there cropped up serious defects in the manage- 
Ment and control in the educational institutions in Assam. The most 
important aspects of inspection which were necessary for arriving at a 
fair knowledge of the condition of a school were neglected. The Inspect- 
Ing Officers did not look over the visitors’ book to see what points their 
oe a T; OE IRE 3 f 
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inspection and examination should be directed with a view to seeing if 
former instructions had been carried out. Secondly, the inspection of the 
registers and accounts, in most cases, was not made after the inspection 
of the school and the examination of the pupils had been concluded. 
Further, the lower grade Inspecting Officers often neglected to submit 
necessary returns to the Inspector or Local Board's office in time; and if 
any time returns were in arrears they never noted the fact. Thirdly, under 
the direction of the Education Department the Inspecting Officers should 
record in their own note book or diaries a short general report of each 
school. Then they should hold meetings where each Inspecting Officer 
would check the diaries of his subordinate officer. In this way they could 
point out the defects which had come to their knowledge, take remedial 
measures, and form a fair judgement regarding the discipline and method 
of teaching. But, in most cases, on the Inspecting Officer's first visit t 
a school his report on the Visitors’ Book or on his personal note book 0? 
all points was not full and exhaustive. Not unoften, the officers examined 
the pupils in accordance with the usual class routine on the day of 
Inspection. Neither did they note the qualifications of the teaching staff 


cts in the system of administration. Evidently. the 
tion Department that "Inspection or at least par te 
; me first, and the examination of the pupils after 
wards’, was respected more by its violation-than observance. No wollt 
TIE the Chief Commissioner of Assam was constrained to remar 


directive of the Educa 
it, should usually coi 


u 
ene -— almost any inspection book will show that stark and corrigible. oe 

a n in existence for ten years in schools which have been inspected i an 
fors. twenty orthirty times, Intermittent notes draw attention to the P pt 
Ent notes neglect them. Seldom or never is any continuity or pers! ^ c 


» Or any purpose or a general and unfocussed se of imporvement- 
result I find good advice totally disregarded," is 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


In ancient times, education was closely connected with religion. 
People were inspired by a sense of piety to render financial aid in matters 
of education. The main source of educational finance in those days was 
grant of land made by the rulers or landed aristocracy. The Khonamukhi 
grant of the King Dharmapala, aruler of Kamrup, in the eleventh century 
A.D., records that the King made a gift of land to a Brahman from 
Madhyadesa.’ Again, king Jaypala of twelfth century A.D., made a 
Similar grant to Prahasa, a Purndra Brahman from South Bengal.” These 
grants were generally made for the diffusion of Brahminical learning and 
culture to the inhabitants of Assam. Following the earlier tradition, 
David Scott, the Agent to the Governor-General, North-East Frontier, set 
apart eleven small estates of thirty puras* of rent free lands for the 
Support of indigenous school master; à few of them were allowed, in 
addition an allowance of rupees five per month for their higher qualifi- 
Cation.? In 1827, for the support of above schools a sum of rupees four 
hundred and twenty was sanctioned and this was increased in 1830 by an 


additional grant of Rs 215.* These grants continued till the year 1833. 
Rca cur dil. led ie 
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Since 1813, The East India Company set apart Mbit nii 

the.Indians a sum of rupees one lakh to be spent annually ae 

ival and improvement of literature and knowledge of scie s E ; 
pue he in 1833, when the Charter of the East India Coi i 
M Lord William Bentinck, the then iem n gs 
India and a staunch supporter of English education, eds ber e 
funds at the disposal of the General Committee of Public go 7s 
Should be spent for imparting the Indian a knowledge o a g 
literature and sciences through the medium of English language. 
Early Financial Policy 


In pursuance of this policy, as has already been ee 
Government Schools were established one at Gauhati (1835) an 


2,910. 


In 1839, with the establishment of twenty-two village schools e 
Kamrup, the Government had to incur an additional expenditure O 

rupees seventy-nine per month. The grant toa Particular school bue 
always augmented by the allotment of rupit* land; but these grants varie 
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from school to school (Details in Appendix-B).'? Till 1843, total sum 
sanctioned for the establishment and support of veraacular schools in 
Assam stood at Rs. 4,106.!? But this meagre annual assignment and the 
consequent slow progress of education led the Government of Assam to 
tap new sources of revenue, namely, fees and fines. It was decided that 
every individual in Assam who availed himself of the benefits of the 
Public seminaries for the education of children should contribute, as 
much as possible, for their support; and the deficit should be paid out of 
the general revenue." Thus, with effect from 1842, a system of voluntary 
Payment of fees and fines at a trifling rate was introduced, but these 
impositions were not substantial. Naturally, therefore, the Government 
levied a nominal tuition fee to be paid by all pupils. In spite of this, the 
means at the disposal of the Government for education remained almost 
the same. In 1853-54, the total amount spent from public revenue 
towards education was Rs. 14,460.15 Not, unoften, the Government of 
Bengal extended trifling financial help towards the schools in the hill 
districts; thus in 1826, a sum of Rs. 5,400 was sanctioned for the 
education of the Garos. Likewise, in 1836, Agent to the Governor- 
General granted rupees one thousand to the American Baptist Mission for 


their educational institutions." 
Grant-in-Aid 


A great change in the financial policy occurred when the Despatch 
Of 1854 decided to adopt the system of grant-in-aid to ensure rapid 
Progress of education without increasing the expenditure of the Govern- 
Ment. In pursuance of this recommendation, the Government of India 
decided to grant aid to all schools which imparted a good secular : 
education provided they were under efficient local management and the 
managers should agree to any condition that might be laid down for the 
Tegulation of such grants and also charge some fees from their pupils’®. 


In his minute of 30 December 1854, Lord Dalhousie, the Governor- 
x a AE ee 
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General of India, ordered that grant-in-aid should in no case ay ai 
amount the sum expended on the school by the private bodies. Eu 
amount and continuance of aid were to depend upon the ar 
circumstances of each school as well as district, and on the eo ^ 
reports made by the Inspecting Officers on the progress of the sc wen 
These grants were generally made for the increase in staff and augm d 
tation of the salaries of teachers, scholarships, buildings, text books 2 
School equipments. As this System was not so much conducive ri d 
spread of education in the backward areas, the despatch further dec t 
that it would be necessary for few years to sanction additional grants by 
Government for the educational institutions in the districts where there 
was little prospect of private enterprise;? when the people would come 
forward in the field of education, this step might be discontinued with the 
gradual advancement of the System of grant-in-aid.?! 


Steps were immediatel 


y taken by the Government of Assam in both 
directions, In the year 1854-5 


5, total receipts for education were Rs. HS 
of which an amount of Rs. 12,866 was spent from the Government 


funds.” In the next two years, the grant to Khasia Hills was raised to 
rupees six hundr 


Ing subject to the inspection and general 
control of the Education Dep 
efficient state. They were not 


None on of the scheme was interrupted by the 
Mutiny of 1857. After the tran 


SS 

P Quoted in Misra, A., Educational Finance in India, p. 94. 

2 CD, 1854; 19 July, No. 49, Para 61. 
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interest was shown by the people of Assam in making the necessary local 
efforts for securing the aid from the Government, on the contrary, the 
Missionaries gladly accepted grant-in-aid from Government. Therefore, 
it was decided in 1859, that the means of vernacular education or 
elementary education should be provided through direct instrumentality 
of the Government. In Assam, the expenditure towards education in 
1860-61 was Rs, 18,163 as against the allotted grant for this purpose was 
Rs. 14,386; within two years an additional amount of Rs. 18,955 was 
spent from Government's funds.” To implement the recommendations 
of the despatch, it was realised that a huge sum of money was required 
and the existing educational grants were extremely inadequate for 
meeting the requirements of the country. As a solution it was realised, 
that the voluntary local support should be obtained by imposing an 
educational cess from which the cost of all the schools throughout the 
country should be defrayed. The local cess was first imposed on a 
voluntary basis in 1863; and its levy was made general in 1869 in almost 
all states of India. But the compulsion of this levy was not made in 
Assam and Bengal where the Governments thought that the levy would 
involve a breach of faith on the part of the Government, and the fear of 
Public agitation prevented the Government of Ben gal from levying local 
Tates for education till 1873. 


' Nevertheless, expenditure in education, on the whole, showed an 
Increasing trend. In 1860, the annual grant to Khasi-Jayantia Hills was 
Increased to Rs. 1,860 as against rupees six hundred in 1854; and again 
it rose to rupees six thousand in 1862-63. In 1876, the grant-in-aid to 
Cherra Normal SchoolB was fixed at Rs. 4,800 a year." In Garo Hills the 
Government made an annual grant of Rs. 1,224 of which, rupees six 
hundred was allotted for the support of Garo pupil teachers in the central 
Schools and Rs. 624 was granted annually for village schools established 
and maintained in the hills. A special grant of rupees two hundred fifty 


Was given to Mr. Bronson, an American Baptist Missionary, for the 


Preparation of Garo Text Books." Similar grants wore made to every 
district of Assam; of which rupees twelve thousand was sanctioned 


annually to Gauhati School in order to raise it'to the status ofa collegiate 
PEL lt EA same ae 
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Rs. 93,184 in 1870-71 from Rs. 16,551 in 1860-61, and Government's 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 59,216 in 1870-71 from Rs. 13,473 in 1860- 
6n $ i 


Decentralisation 


In spite of this steady increase in the Government’s expenditure, 
the existing financial Telation between the Government of India and the : 
-local Government was far from being Satisfactory. The distribution of the 


Public income degenerated into something like a scramble. Moreover, 
the local economy led to no local advan; 


in developing public funds was brought 
this system, not unoften 


zt B.EP., 1865, 26 August, No. 48, Secretary, Govemment of Bengal to the Commissioner 
of Assam. 
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State for India for all schemes of educational legislation prior to their 
introduction.” 


Sources of Revenue 


Sources of revenue consisted of Imperial and Provincial grants, 
Local cesses and Municipal assignments. The. private sources derived 
from fees, donations, endowments and subscriptions. From the Imperial 
revenues, collected from sources like, postal department, railways, 
central excise etc., lump sum grants were sanctioned to the states 
according to their demands. The Imperial budgets during the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century exhibited only deficits on account of 
repeated famines and wars against Afghanistan, Burma and defensive 
Preparation made against the Russian menace in the North-West Fron- 
tier. In consequence of these calamities economic sufficiency was 
adversely affected and the Government of India totally stopped the grants 
to education. 


Provincial Revenues 


The financial burden of education, inevitably fellonthe Provincial 
Government, whose revenues were collected mainly from forest, excise 
and some other minor items. In 1871-72, the collection from Provincial 
revenue for education was Rs. 54,454 whereas after ten years it rose to 
Rs. 1,32,921 and at the end of 1918-19, it rose to Rs. 14,23,060." 
Statistics show that the provincial subvention to-education increased 
enormously. In actual practice, it was found that the increase was hardly 
Proportionate to the demand, mainly because under the decentralised 
scheme about two-thirds of the total revenues of the country went to the 
imperial exchequer and only one-third to the provincial Government 
from which each Government had to meet the expenses of their eight 
transferred heads?. To meet the growing demands of education, the 
System of multiple sources for financing education were devised. Of 
these, mention may be made of the following: 


Local Rates 


The local taxes in rural areas took the form of a cess on land 
revenue and'in urban areas a tax on houses. During 1861-71, local rates 
were imposed in different provinces of India except Bengal on account 
EM c oDAFMEP L ATE US La 
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of the legal difficulties arising out of the ‘Permanent Settlement’. In 
1870, the opinions of the district officers of Assam were called forth on 
this particular point whether the imposition of rate would be fitted into 
the system of annual settlement as obtained in Assam. At first objection 
was raised against the immediate imposition of a cess on the ryots which 
was supposed to be equal to one per cent on the gross rental assessment. 
But it was expected that if the Government would also contribute a 
similar amount of money, then the imposition of that cess on the ryots 
would not be very heavy. The total amount of revenue of land for the year 
1872-73, including the revenues derived from ferries, fisheries and 
excise (abkari) amounted to Rs. 3,60,000. One percent on this amount 
would yield a sum of Rs. 3,600. If this sum would be given by the 
Government as Government's contribution towards education, then a 
similar sum might be raised from the ryots paying one per cent contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of primary schools. To collect this amount 
from the ryots, the cess should have to be entered into each man's pattah 
in the Collector's office. Some district officers stated that this imposition 
might raise susceptibilities and fears of the ryots; because they would 
realise that the rate of land revenue was somehow raised on the plea of 
educational cess. Therefore, some district Officers objected to the impo- 
Sition of a new cess. In Spite of this, the Government of Bengal was 


pursuaded by the Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong that the annual 
settlement being made, there should be added an educational cess in each 
man’s pattah at the rate of two pice in each rupee of revenuc.^? This levy 
should be imposed in all mouzas where primary schools were in existence 
or might be established. As this plan was quite a feasible one, the 
Government of Bengal after six years of discussions, introduced the 
System in Assam in 1879.41 During the year 1979-80, the fund collected 
under this head amounted to Rs. 32,897; next year this amountrose to Rs. 
59,678, and in the subsequent years the increase per year was Rs. 10,776. 
At the end of the period under review the fund collected from this source 
amounted to Rs. 3,98,733.42 


Municipal Fund 


In 1882, Lord Ripon the then Viceroy of India, introduced 4 
scheme under which all Municipal Acts recognised education as one 0 
Me Letters issued to the Govemment, Vol. 491, May to July 1873, No. GP/66, 16 May 
n Croft, A., Review. 
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the local object on which Municipal funds might be spent. The Munici- 
palities in Assam were yet to be developed to take the leading role in 
education.? Nevertheless in 1874-75, the total coilection under this head 
was rupees three hundred and eighty, after ten years it amounted to Rs. 
1,844. In the subsequent years, the rate of increase per year was Rs.714 
and thus in 1918-19, the fund earmarked for education was Rs. 24,277.“ 


Imperial Assignment 


(a) Primary Education 


With the beginning of the twentieth century, on the cessation of 
natural calamities and hostilities in the North-West Frontier on the one 
hand and the successful working of the state undertakings on the other the 
financial position of the Government of India was considerably im- 
proved and deficit budgets were over. As a result, the Imperial Govern- 
ment was ina position to give Provincial Governments larger grants, both 
recurring and non-recurring, for education. In Assam, of the special 
grants received for the year 1902-04, amounting to rupees two lakhs, Rs. 
50,000 were allotted in these years to Local Boards for the improvement 
of primary education and Rs. 1,02,209 as the special grants for the 
improvement of lower primary school houses.*5 The balance was re- 
Served to meet the initial expenditure in connection with the establish- 
ment of training schools. Out of the recurring grant of one lakh in 1904- 
05, the Local Boards received an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,400 for 
Primary education and Rs. 35,000 for school furniture and apparatus and 
Rs. 14,600 was reserved to meet the cost of new Inspecting staff. Grants 
Were also made to Local Boards for opening seven hundred new lower 
Primary schools and for building houses for them; while a sum of Rs. 
7,581 was spent for various purposes, such a5, (i) the maintenance of 
training classes, (ii) establishment of state girl's schools at Habiganj, 
Jorhat and Dibrugarh, (iii) grant to Garo Hills’ Mission, and v) the 
appointment of a new Deputy Inspector for Garo Hills and six Sub- 
Inspectors for primary schools.'^ From 1906-07 to 191 1-12, the total 
amount granted under this head for the improvement of primary educa- 
tion amounted to Rs. 4,69,548 and the amount spent was Rs. 4,63,155 as 


E. io A., Review of Education in India in m P. Led 
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i :“ (1) the establishment of a system of Board lower 
E MEA wp eee buildings and equipments, (2) the = 
SEAHEC of female education by the grant of capitation uncis = 
for the attendance of girls in the boys schools, (3) the encourage: Ho the 
Muhammadan education by granting capitation allowances ec 
teaching of Urdu in upper primary schools, (4) the roni oed 
muktabs, and (5) the payment of Salaries to teachers of -— d 
primary schools at increased rate of rupees eight in case of trai 
teachers and rupees five in case of untrained teachers. 


In 1918-19, the total amount of Imperial grant amounted to em 
one lakh a year was made for general improvement of primary. — 
under following heads:* (iJ Improvement of primary schools un s 
Local Board and Municipalities by taking over muktabs and tor 
schools, and increasing the staff of existing schools, (ii) Provident fun ; 
for teachers in the employment of local bodies, (iii) Reorganisations ot 
the Inspecting staff dealing with Primary education, (iv) n 
of two training schools for primary school teachers, one in each Valley 


and the reorganisation of the training schools at Jaiaw in Khasi-Jayantia 
Hills. 


(b) Secondary Education 


The recurring Imperial grants for the improvement of gecondiy 
education were two in number: (i) coronation grant for the ‘impr ain a 
of aided secondary English schools’ » (ii) Government of India’s grant 
‘secondary education’. The former w: 
34,000 per annum. The expenditure in 1916. 


econdary and training institutions eis 
at Rs. 3,00,000. The Tecurring grant was expended in^, (a) provinci: ent 
zation of six high schools formerly on the aided list and the p 4 
Provincialization of another School where provincialization was 
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temporary character (Rs. 16,628), (b) additional staff for Government 
high schools to meet expansion and for improvement in pay and qualifi- 
cations of certain teachers (Rs. 33,960), (c) provision clerks for high 
schools (Rs. 3, 600), (d) improvement of staff in the middle English 
schools (Rs. 384), (e) appointment of an Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Surma Valiey and Hill districts (Rs. 3,063), (f) maintenance charges of 
one launch for Inspector of the Surma Valley and Hill districts (Rs. 
). 


Out of the total non-recurring grant of Rs. 4,81,871 for secondary 
schools and training institutions, the whole was expended. The expendi- 
ture in respect of secondary schools was directed to the provision of 
additional buildings and equipments for Government schools and grant 
for buildings and equipments in respect of aided schools.* 


(c) Collegiate Education 


The responsibility of the Government towards financing the colle- 
Biate education came after 1901 when the Cotton College came into 
existence. There were two grants for collegiate education. At the begin- 
ning, there was a recurring grant of Rs. 20,000 and in 1913, this was 
raised to Rs, 30,000. The entire grant was utilised in meeting part of the 
Cost of raising the pay of Lecturers of the Cotton College as well as in 
adding additional Professors to the staff. The staffing of the Zarle Law 
College involved an expenditure from this grant of Rs. 14,7000 a year.*? 


In 1912, there was a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,00,000 for 
Colleges, secondary schools and training institutions, besides a recurring 
Brant amounting to Rs. 1, 51,871. The entire amount of the non-recurring 
Brants for collegiate education was expended upon Arts colleges: (i) in 
erecting a new Arts block for Cotton College, (ii) adding its laboratory 
equipments and library, and (iii) making a provision for a site for 

‘uropean Professors’ quarters and for part of the cost of erecting 
Tesidences upon it. For Murarichand College, allocations were made for: 
(Ð the acquisition of a shall site, (ii) erecting temporary hostels upon it, 
(iii) the improvement of laboratories, (iv) gas and water installations, 
and (v) temporary building for the purpose of Arts teaching.” 


a 


E 
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(d) Training Schools 


In 1913, the Government of India decided with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for India to assist the Local Governments by larger 
grants from Imperial revenues to extend comprehensive system of 
education in the several provinces. In Assam, decision was taken to 
multiply and improve the training schools so that a large nurnber of 
trained teachers might be available for both the public and private 
institutions.55 An additional recurring grant of rupees one lakh was also 
received from the Government of India in the beginning of the year 1917- 
18, for the improvement of the pay and the training of teachers. It was 
decided to utilise this grant in connection with: (i) improving the pay and 
prospect. of vernacular school-teachers and replacing the capitation 
system by a system designed to operate more evenly in the reward to 
merit, (ii) improving the pay of ungraded masters in Government high 
schools and the teachers in Government middle schools and middle 
vernacular schools.55 


Private Funds 


In the private institutions, the most important source of income was 
the fees levied on pupils attending the schools. The proposal for fees was 
first made in 1846, when it appeared that the progress of education was 
very slow mainly because of the limited means at the disposal of the 
Government for educational purposes. In a laeter on 30 December 1850, 
to the Court of Directors, the Government of India stated that, ‘to teach 
each and every inhabitant of the empire was no doubt obligatory tO the 
Government but the Government was not ina position to afford it more 
than to hundreds, so long as the people were not willing to assist the 
Government with their means’. Concurring in this view, the Court o 
Directors in their Despatch of 1854 recommended that some Ro 
however small, might be charged; for experience showed that an entire Y 
gratuitous education was valued far less by those who received it free nt 
cost than ones who made some payment for it; and thus the pay e 
induced a more regular attendance and greater exertion on the part of jn- 
pupils. To give effect to this measure, it was also enjoined that uri 
aid should be given only to such schools as would levy some fee, pud 
small on their scholars*. Hence, fees began to be charged in all hig 
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institutions and gradually even in the lower grades of schools. In Assam, 
it was decided to collect fees only from those who were in affluent 
circumstances. Every Government official of Assam held the view that 
as the imposition would create a sense of value for education and would 
bring in beneficial results, effect should be given immediately. In his 
annual report for the year 1856-57, William Robinson, the Inspector of 
Schools, wrote: 
“The introduction of schooling fees into all the Goverment schools in the province 
will, I am deposed to think, be productive of much good. The measure will 
doubtlessly lead to a good many withdrawals at first; but the fee we propose to levy 
is very small; we do not expect that a single boy who attaches the least value to the 
tuition he receives, will be able to plead poverty as for an excuse for withdrawal. 
Those only will be likely to leave the schools who were utterly indifferent whether 
they receive any instruction or not. But on the other hand, even those who are most 
anxious for instruction will, I presume, be lead to attach a greater value to it when they 
have to pay for it, even though the payment be but a trifle. And when once a certain 
amount of valife, however small is attached to education, it will not be long, I trust, 


before we may effect an improvement in the quality of the instruction imparted.” 


The fees charged in the high schools varied considerably. In 1864, 
the rate of schooling fees in Gauhati High School was one rupee and 
annas eight in first and second classes, one rupee in third and fourth 
classes, annas twelve in fifth and sixth classes, andannas eightin seventh 
class. These were raised when the collegiate classes were started in the 
school. At the Goalpara High School fees levied was one, two, three, four 
and six annas in the first, second, third, fourth and fifth classes respec- 
tively.* In 1881-82, the imposition of fees in primary school assumed a 
definite shape. Hitherto, there was a compulsory cess for providing the 
means of elementary education. The transfer of the primary schools to 
Local Boards and Municipalities required more money for their expan- 
sion, It was thought that schooling fees could meet the situation. So fees 
were imposed at varying rates in the upper and lower primary schools. 
There was no fixed rule concerning the collection of fees in the lower 
primary schools where no pupil was prevented from reading for his 


inability to pay fees. 
Expenditure 


All expenditure incurred on education was under two broad heads, 


direct and indirect. The former included expenses on management of all 
DU eS Uc, 
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kinds of educational institutions along with the pay of teachers; the latter 
on buildings, apparatus, inspection, scholarships and all other sundry 
expenses which had no direct connection with education, but were 
nevertheless necessary for efficient running of the educational machin- 
ery. 


Grant-in-Aid 


Since 1854, as has already been pointed out, monthly and special 
grants in money, books or otherwise were sanctioned by the Government 
to any school under local management, conditional upon attendance and 
Proficiency of the scholars, qual:. ication of the teachers and the state of 
the schools. The monthly grants were applied to all primary and secon- 
dary schools and, later, to the colleges in the province, After the 
decentralisation of educational administration in 1871, the Government 
of Assam with a view to meeting the additional expenditure for admini- 
stration issued orders that the grant-in-aid for high schools would not 
exceed one half of the income guaranteed from private sources; for 
middle schools where expenditure was more than rupees thirty a month, 
the grant would not exceed two-third of the income guaranteed from 
private sources; for colleges it would not exceed one-third of the income 
guaranteed from private sources. But the system of grant-in-aid, 
applied to primary schools was different from that of high schools. From 
1882, the earlier subsidy system was replaced by the capitation system 
under which pupils were examined by Inspecting Officers and a fixed 
payment was made for each pupil according to the standard attained by 
him in the examination. The monthly grant to each teacher on the 
strength of the pupils he taught varied from annas two to annas four for 
each pupil. A certificated teacher received a consolidated grant of rupees 
four per month and the uncertificated one rupees three per month 
irrespective of the number of students taught.“ The system ensured that 
he state-aid was not wasted by giving aid where there were no educa- 
1onal results. Moreover, it enabled the Education Department readily d 
compare the results obtained in different schools and different districts 
But the system had its disadvantages, the most important being the 
uncertainty of the test due to variation of standards applied by thé 
Inspectors or by accidental absence of the scholars. Besides, it tended 
create antagonism between managers of the schools and the Inspecting 
LIC SINT E NM A 
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Officers and made examination the main object of the pupils and of 
teachers alike. For effective working it required a very large Inspecting 
agency. These anomalies became all the more glaring when, in 1882, a 
large number of Board schools were established. 


Capitation Grant 


With the object of inducing the village school-master to influence 
his pupils to remain long in school, the capitation grant to all kinds of 
Schools under the Board was introduced in 1906. Accordingly, the 
teachers were paid the fixed salary anda capitation grant depending upon 
the numbers of children in the higher classes of the schools. In fixing the 
salary of teachers a distinction was made between certificated and 
uncertificated teachers; the former was paid at the rate of rupees eight and 
the latter of rupees five per month. After attaining the middle or upper 
primary certificates, the latter would be entitled to the higher rate of 
pay.5 The monthly capitation grant earned by a school- teacher was, 
generally, limited to rupees four if the number of students in the three 
upper classes was under twenty, to rupees five if under thirty, to rupees 
six if thirty or over. The system was so well designed that the larger the 
number of pupils the teacher persuaded the larger was his pay. Though 
capitation system worked well for sometime, in the long run its desira- 
bility also became doubtful. Because the local bodies and the school 
authority utilised the grant just as an advantageous source of income at 
the cost of nothing to them, and the enjoyment of this advantage had 
naturally induced them towards falsification of school registers and 
documents and misrepresentation of the facts of the schools to the 
Inspectors.” In 1914, Inspector of Surma Valley remarked:® 


“There can be no doubt that the introduction of the capitation system has been the 
salvation of primary education. But it is still doubtful whether it will be very equally 
effective in middle schools where the numbers in the top two classes depend upon 
circumstances beyond the control of the teacher or the management. It is to be 
remembered that a large portion of the pupils attending these schools never intend 
passing beyond the primary stage. Moreover, the indiscriminate introduction of the 
system in middle schools is likely to defeat the object by helping most schools in 

€—————— — 
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* Thecapitation grant was regarded as part of the pay as well as a special grant. The rates per 

month were for each boy in the first class annas six, in the second class annas five and in the 


third class annas three. 

© Report on the Progress of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1907-08--1911-12, 
Vol. 1, p. 66. = 
68 A.S., E. (Edu.), A. Proceeding, January to June 1914, No. 14, January 1914. 
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advanced and prosperous localities which required least help, but diminishing the 
grants to schools in backward localities where a taste for education has to be created 
and where such fostering help is necessary.” 


The Inspector of Assam Valley also considered its unsuitability in 
middle schools, especially those of the aided kind.® In spite of this, the 
system continued till the close of the period under review. 


Scholarship and Examination 


During the early years of British rule there was no scholarship but 
a system of rewards. In 1836, Mr. Singer, the Head Master of Gauhati 
School planned that prize tickets of nominal value varying from one pice 
to four annas each be awarded to the pupils for regular attendance, 
progress in studies and general good behaviour.”° These rewards, he 
thought, should be applicable to all the classes by areduction in the value 
of the books or in the amount of money. For instances, the second class 
rewards would be one half of the first class rewards, the third, one-third 
and'the fourth, one-fourth and so on. These rewards were to be given in 
English reading and writing, grammar, arithmetic, history and geography.” 
The system received whole-hearted support of the Government. But the 
prizes were not sufficient to attract pupils, hence the system of giving 
stipends was introduced. As the pupils had almost to be bribed to attend 
the schools or colleges by means of stipends, Lord Auckland decided in 
1839, to introduce the system of scholarships in lieu of stipend; for he 
thought, ‘scholarships limited in number given for a limited time to the 
beststudents upon fair and severe competition might be considered as the 
best stimulants to emulation to learning whereas the stipendiary system, 
an undiscriminating payment of allowances to students was generally 
unsuccessful in all parts of the country’,”? Inspite of this, in 1842, 2 
stipend of rupees twelve was awarded to one Govindaram Das for 
Prosecuting his studies in Mohammad Mohsin Hoogly College.” How- 
ever, in 1854, accepting the recommendation of the despatch, the Court 
of Directors directed the Government of India to assi gna certain number 
of scholarships to each of the institutions.” Accordingly, the district 


e o ur RN 
® Ibid. 
? G.CP.LB., Gauhati School, Singer to Sccretary, Local Committee, 28 May 1836- 
S G.C.P.IB., Gauhati School, Local Committee to Southerland, 18 July 1836. 
5 Sharp, H., Selection from Educational Records, 1781-1839, part 1, p. 147. 
Ta B.E.P., 1842,7 December, No. 59. 
C.D., 1854, 19 July, No. 49, Para 63. 
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Schools of Sibsagar and Gauhati were provided with junior English 
scholarships, in each, at the rate of rupees eight a month.” But till the 
second half of the nineteenth century, none of the scholars from these 
schools was able to secure the scholarship since the standard of qualifi- 
cation for scholarship was not up to the satisfaction of the authorities. 
They prescribed that the requisite qualification for gaining junior schol- 
arship should embrace the subjects of grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
elements of history and translation from the vernacular language into 
English and from English to the vernacular language." The despatch also 
recommended graded scholarships for enabling the poor but deserving 
Pupils to qualify themselves for a career of practical usefulness in the 
institutions like Engineering, Medical and other professional training 
centres,” 


In 1856, forthe encouragement of the pupils of English schools, the 
Government of Assam sanctioned eighteen scholarships at the rate of 
Tupees four per month. Of these six were divided among six best 
Bengalee scholars of the district of Kamrup, Nowgong and Darrang and 
the rest on the basis of examination results.” Gradually, the scheme was 
extended to all the districts of Assam. In 1872, George Campbell revised 
the scholarship rules and arranged a system of scholarship for primary 
schools.” Thereafter, scholarships varying from rupees three to rupees 
twenty-five per month were introduced for all grades of education from 
the lower primary class to the highest university degrees and professional 
Career. Of the total expenditure on scholarships incurred in 1881-82, 
18.28 per cent was spent on college education and 81.82 per cent on 
schools whereas in 1918-19, 36.75 per cent on colleges, 15.67 per cent 
On special and professional education, and the rest on school education. 


Educational Administration 

e Despatch of 1854, as has already 
Instructions placed in charge of 
Provinces except Assam which 


On the recommendation of th 
been mentioned, the Directors of Public 
Education Departments in almost all the 


ECCE ——— 


75 GCPB., Gauhati and Comilla Schools, Secretary, Local Committee to Secretary, 


General Committee, 23 March 1841. 
Ke Keer, J.A. À Review of Public Instruction in Bengal Presidency f om 1835 to 1851, Part 
; P. 109. 
T" 
C.D., 1854, 19 July, No. 49, Para 65. 
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* R.P.IB., 1856-57, Appendix-A, pp. 496-497. 
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was then an integral part of the Presidency of Bengal. However, to assist 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, a hierarchy of Inspectorate -- 
Deputy Inspectors, District Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors and Special 
Inspectors--was created in Assam. From 1855 to 1890, their salaries 
varied from rupees twenty to rupees two hundred per month.® When the 
Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommended that the number of 
Inspecting Officers should be increased and that the pay of the subordi- 
nate officers should be raised and a revision was made in 1895 in pay 
scale. In 1898, the post of the Director of Public Instruction was 
sanctioned for Assam on a salary of rupees two thousand per month." 
Expenditure on direction and inspection which was borne by the Provin- 
cial Government rose from Rs. 4,691 in 1854 to Rs. 47,83 in 1876-77 and 
to Rs. 2,35,418 in 1918-19. 


Building, Furniture, Equipments Etc. 


Expenditure under above heads were not separately shown in the 
official records and, as such, there was no regular statistics of the amount 
spent on school buildings and repairs. Nor any concerted action was 
taken for inspection and report upon the buildings with a view to issuing 
of warnings to the managers to make good the defects, although under the 
grant-in-aid rules or even of recognition, an institution was required to 
fulfil certain standard in buildings and equipments. From available 
official reports it appears that in the beginning the Government donated 
lands or buildings and also sanctioned grants for buildings. The Book 
Department which supplied suitable text books and apparatus tO the 
schools met its expenditure from Impertial funds. After 1854, this system 
was discontinued and grants were made time to time for buildings: 
apparatus and furniture. But no systematic records were available till 
1876. In that year, the total expenditure under this head was Rs. 1 545 and 
this rose to more than 120 times in 1919. The items, under the miscella- 
neous head covered hostel charges and expenses incurred in connection 
with libraries and cost of examination etc. From 1876, the amount a 
under this head was regularly kept up. In that year the miscellaneou 
expenditure incurred was Rs. 3,035; it rose to Rs. 6,283 in 1881-82 an 
Rs. 2,63,053 in 1919, 


: > , ly; 
On the financial policy of the Government questions, naturally 
arise firstly, how far did the Government finance the education 
———— E 


20 RP.LA., 1888-89, p. 13. 
A.S., E. (Edu.), A. Proceeding, January to June 1907, No. 84, June 1907. 
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secondly, how far the resources distributed on various items of expendi- 
ture were sufficient to the implementation of the declared educational 
ble II, it will be seen that there is an 


policy of Government? From Ta 
increasing trend in Government's fund rather than in the private funds. 


From the point of the average annual cost of educating pupils, Table V 
shows that the average cost to the Government was much more than of 
private agencies. In spite of this, the per capita expenditure on education 
was insignificant. Even in 1916-17, the per capita expenditure in Assam 
was below than that of the whole of India. During that year the cost of 
educating each pupil was rupees fourteen in the whole of India whereas 
it was rupees twelve in Assam. 
Regarding the distribution of expenditure, Table III shows that in 
the year 1881-82, the secondary education received the lion's share and 
primary education practically starved. Gradually, latter received increas- 
ing attention of the Government and as the table shows that at the end of 
the period under review the expenditure under these two heads was not 
equal. But collegiate education was yet in its infancy; it was totally 
neglected and the highest amount spent under this head even at the close 
of our period stood at about one and half lakhs of rupees. Likewise, 
allotment for the training of the teachers was not proportionate to amount 
that was expended for secondary and primary education. No action was 
taken to train up the teachers of the secondary schools. The training that 
was practised in Assam was confined to the Gurus of pathsalas and the 
Pundits of middle vernacular schools. Apart from the Imperial assign- 
ments, the money spent for training centres was less than a half lakh of 
rupees whereas the money spend for primary and secondary education 


was more than seven and eight lakhs respectively. The same was the case 


in the field of professional and technical education. Even in the year 
1919, the amount spent under this head was sixty-three thousand only. 
The statistics show that there was neither adequate allocation of fund for 
education nor a fair distribution of it. In spite of these shortcomings, it 
cannot be denied that a beginning was made towards a uniform system 
for financial administration during the period under review and which 


has been continuing uptil now. 
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APPENDIX - B* 


Statement exhibiting the number of village schools in Kamrup Division 
with the description of value of remuneration granted to each school 


master in 1838-39. 
moo a n 


Name of Number Number Remuneration Expenses Annual 
Parganas of Schools of Pupils to masters per month Expenses 
v Rs. as. Rs. as. 

n ————— Áo có Nc ÜÜÍ €: 
Gauhati 1 - 30 puras of 8- 2 97- 8 

rupit and Rs. 

5 per month 
Bellallah 1 12 15 puras of 3- 9 42- 12 

rupit and 

Rs. 2/-per 

month 
Neelanchal 1 35 Do -Do- -Do- 
Deshranee 1 27 hs ur MF 
Chumooryah 1 21 s " ü 
Bungong Dooar 1 16 , pis b 
Lookee Dooar 1 15 , M igi 
Pattee Darrang 1 27 M Oy 2 
Poorbpar 1 60 hi D. ss 
Boreegoge 1 62 = E: Tu 
Dhum Dhuma 1 34 e E. bs 
Majoo 1 23 eb e ue 
Khata 1 63 ai a 2 
Banajaunce 1 55 a d e 
Pokawa 1 35 d M 3 
Namburbhaugh 1 65 e 4 A 
Poorb Bujalee 1 50 s s me 
Surookhetre 1 63 “ ee js 
Barpeta 1 33 ^" “ li 
Ooperpurbbough 1 31 2 "x 3 
Dharmpore 1 58 m - m 
Grand Total 21 785 330 puras of 79-6 9 52-8 

rupit and 


Rs. 45 per month 


E — ÁO eee 


* Vide G.C.P.L.B. Gauhati School, Matthie to Jenkins, 13 February 1838; also A.S., Bengal 
Goverment Papers; File No. 397, Agenttothe Governor-General to Secretary, Government 
of Bengal; 14 June 1839. 

One pura of rupit or Re. 1 annas 9. 
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Education of the Backward Communities 


Ever since the annexation of Assam, the British authorities came in 
contact with the neighbouring tribes who occupied the hills on either 
sides of the valley of Brahmaputra. ‘Although most of these tribes were 
brought under the sphere of British influence, the local authorities 
showed little or no interest towards these mountaineers since many of 


them continued to be hostile and their territories were almost impene- 
trable. In the beginning, the Government was content to leave them in 


their hills and fastnesses excepting occasional punitive expeditions or in 
establishing a few military outposts to punish the tribes for raiding or 
massacring British subjects. 

Nevertheless, David Scott, Agent to the Governor-General, North- 
East Frontier was alive to the question of diffusing Christian education 


among the Garos whose barbarous condition was à source of constant 
ese tribes from their back- 


danger to British possessions. TO redeem th 

wardness, on 5 June, 1826, he submitted a plan to the Government of 
Bengal. It envisaged, (i) that a European in the character of Missionary 
apothecary should be stationed at Singimari or some other convenient 
place in the district of Goalpara for converting the Garos to Christianity; 
(ii) that a school for the education of the Garo boys through Bengali 
Should be placed under the superintendence ofa Missionary; (iii) that the 
expense of these establishments, estimated to rupees 


eight thousand, 
should be defrayed from the surplus col 


" lections derivable from the Garo 
4 markets after deducting the expense of the police and revenue 
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establishment of the district.’ He contemplated that the encouragement 
of civilised habits among these hill people would be rewarded with great 
results. The means of education withia their reach would gradually 
elevate their minds from superstition and ultimately bringing them to 
receive with sincerity the doctrine of the Christian faith. The accomplish- 
ment of moral change in the distinct tribes and races would be a 
connecting link with the Government, and it would enable gradually to 
place the vast hill areas of Assam to the domain of the British rulers.” 


The Vice-President in Council agreeing with the suggestions of 
Scott resolved on 12 October 1826, to establish a school and a chapel at 
Singimari upon the general principles and plans recommended by the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta and to place it under the general supervision of 
a Missionary? On the recommendation of Bishop Heber, Valentine 
William Hurley who was then apothecary to the European Invalid 
Establishmentat Chunar, was appointed the school master on a salary of 
rupees two hundred per mensem. Assisted by a local teacher, he started 
the work of imparting instruction in reading and writing in the Bengali 
character in Garo language. Provision was also made to give instruction 
in English only to the intelligent pupils.* Hurley had to resign in October, 
1827, ‘being too much depressed at the dismal prospect of residing with 
the savages'. James Fermie, a junior teacher in the Hindu College of 
Calcutta, was laterappointed with a higher salary of rupeesthree hundred 
permonth. In July 1828, he proceeded to his station; but insalubrity of the 
climate proved fatal to him and he died on 19 November 1828.5 Scott 
decided then to keep up the school under a Bengalee Assistant, but the 
wild and superstitious people in the hills thought that their Deities being 
offended in their advance in learning had caused all these untowar 
events. Scott, therefore, suggested to the Government of Bengal that no 
Successor should be appointed until the time might arrive for carr ying 
into effect the intended arrangements for the Missionary establishment. 


eee 


3 F.P.P., 1846; 14 March, Nos. 48-49, Agent, Govemor-General to the Officiating Secretary, 
Government of India, 25 November 1845. 
Ibid. 


à Adam, W., Three Reports on the State of Education in Bengal, 1835-1838, p- 108. re 
FPP., 1846; 14 March, Nos. 48-49, Secretary, Govemment of Bengal to the Corm 
sioner of the North-East part of Rangpur. n rs 

F.P.P., 1846; 14 March, Nos. 48-49; vide extract of the Despatch to the Court of Directors, 
2 February 1828, No. 4; also Adam, W., op. cit., p. 109. 
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The Baptists in Assam 


Soon after his assumption of office of the Agent to the Governor- 
General North-East Frontier, Major Jenkins felt that the backward hill 
people were really in need of a spiritual reformation and education. With 
this object in view he sent an invitation to Reverend W.H. Pearce, the 
American Baptist Missionary in Calcutta. The latter being unable to 
occupy the field at that time, addressed the American Missionaries in 
Burma who accepted the call with the object of labouring among the 
Shans and the Khamtis lying between Burma and Assam which had not 
yet been visited by any Messionary.’ Accordingly, Nathan Brown and 
Oliver Cutter were deputed to undertake the project. They arrived at 
Sadiya on 23 March 1836; and under their supervision a school house was 
builtand classes started in June in that year.* Atthe beginning, instruction 
was limited to scriptures with the object of enlightening the minds of the 
children and weakening their heathen notions and prejudices.’ Soon the 
Missionaries found that Sadiya was not the proper place to teach the 
Shans; their attention was naturally turned to the people of the plains.’° 
Reverend Thomas and Bronson with their wives and a printing press 
sailed from Boston on 17 October 1836, and arrived at Sadiya on 17 July 


1837." 


The Missionaries found that the Assamese, the ruling class of the 
Valley of Brahmaputra, had very rigid caste rules with dominant priest- 
hood and weak conception of sin.'? They realised that the propagation of 
any new system of religious education or usages would be possible only 
amongst the people of hills and low castes of Assam who had never 
adopted the Brahminical religion. Amongst the latter the standard of 
morality being extremely low and the sense of right and wrong also of the 
feeblest kind, propagation of Christian education to these neglected 
people was rather easier. Therefore, the Missionaries concentrated their 
activities amongst the low castes in the plains and the wild and backward 


tribes in the hill areas of Assam. 


Even in this limited sphere, 
immense difficulties. Habituated to 
these people had no ambition to enter 
neste SS a d 
ission in Assam, 1845, p. 3. 


the pioneers had to confront with 
pastoral or agricultural pursuits, 
into Government sevice nor had 


7 . " 
Report of the American Baptist Mi : 
8 Badly, B. H., Indian Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume, p- 159. 


> Pathak, S. M., American Missionaries and Hinduism, p. 56. 
i Ward, S. R., Glimpse of Assam, p- 208. 
m Badly, B. H., op. cit., p.157. 

Dana, M. A., Between Two Centuries, P. 64. 
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any feeling of inferiority to their neighbours in the plains. In fact, they 
were contended with their backward condition and were indifferent to 
education of any kind. Another serious difficulty was the variations in the 
dialects of the hill people. Therefore, every Missionary society had to 
learn the indigenous dialects and languages-and then began to impart 
instruction either through the medium of the language of a particular 
tribe or through Bengali or Assamese,3 


Schools Under Mission 


In January 1840, Reverend Bronson along with Mr. Brown decided 
toestablish a Mission to impart religious instruction to the Nagas. He was 
encouraged by the local officers like Mr, Bruce and Captain Hannay, 
Commandant of Assam Light Infantry, who contributed rupees five 
hundred and rupees two hundred and fifty respectively.!* With this 
amount Bronson commenced his works at Namsang, a village near 
Jaipur.’ But, one year's experience proved futility of his plan. Ill health 
and loss of one member of his family compelled him to quit the hills and 
to concentrate his activities in Nowgong where in 1842, three schools 
Were opened under his supervision, After two years, Brown and Oliver 
Cutter also established fourteen Schools in Sibsagar. Later, five more 
Schools were set up in Kamrup under Reverend Barker of the American 
Baptist Mission.!5 Apart from these, in 1841 Reverend Lish of Welsh 
Calvinistic Mission started Several vernacular schools for the pupils of 
Khasi-Jayantia Hills at Cherrapunji, Mawsmai and Mawmhut. In 1842, 
Thomas Jones, who succeeded Reverend Lish, decided to instruct the 
Khasi children and adults in the principles of Christian religion through 
their mother-tongue and to make use of the Khasis to teach their fellow 
countrymen.’ Moreover, for the. orphansand destitutes, boarding schools 
were established in Nowgong, Gauhati and Sibsagar. Pupils were edu- 
cated with the object of qualifying them as competent teachers for newly 
established Mission schools. In addition to these, two English schools; 
one in Nowgong,! and one in the Khasi-Jayantia Hills were also estab- 
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S Progress of Education in India,1917-18--192} 22, V. 
5 T -- -22, Vol. 1, p. 209. 

Gammell, W., A History of American Baptist Mission, pp2l6-219, 

Papers and Discussions, Nowgong Jubilee Conference.,1886, December, pp. 20-22- 
m Report of the American Baptist Mission in Assam,1845, p. 27. 
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lished by the Missionaries.” 


American Baptists had the credit of starting schools for girls in 
Assam. Since parents of respectable rank were unwilling to allow their 
daughters to proceed to the house of a stranger for the purpose of 
receiving instruction, the Missionaries started schools with low caste 
girls. In 1844, the first school of this kind was established at Sibsagar by 
Mrs. Cutter and Mrs. Brown; this was followed by two other girl schools 
at Nowgong and Gauhati." Besides, Mrs. Bronson had also a Girls’ 
Boarding School of thirteen scholars and Mrs. Barker had a Erasian girls’ 
class of three scholars at Nowgong and Gauhati respectively. In all these 
schools, pupils were instructed in. the common elementary branches of 
English education. Most of them committed the catechism to memory 
and were able to answer the question in the first principles of Christian- 
ity.” In the meantime, Mrs. Lewis opened the first girls' school in Khasi- 
Jayantia Hills. Despite prejudices of the Khasis--that every female who 
touched a book would be childless--Mrs. Lewis succeeded in having a 
class with fourteen girls receiving instruction in "Mother's Gift’ and 


‘Christian Instructor" .? 
Conversion to Christianity sometimes resulted in loss of means of 
livelihood of those who were connected with Hindu worship. Sometimes 
. the converts were persecuted by their relatives and caste groups on 
account of their conversion and were also excluded from their paternal 
professions.” Therefore, it was imperative that instruction in some art or 
occupation in life, whether belonging to the field or to the workshop, 
should be given to them as a means to carn their livelihood. With these 
objects in view Bronson established an industrial school at Namsang and 
one at Nowgong. In the orphan Institution of Nowgong such trades and 


employments as would enable them to become useful imembers of 
society were prescribed in the school curriculum, and through these 
developed.” 


classes the local industries were 


20 wills, AJM., Report on the Khasia and Jayantia Hills, 185%: Appendix O., pp. 108-109. 
2 BRE 1645; 17 September, No. 32; Robinson to Jenkins; $ June 1845. 
22 Report of the American Baptist Mission in Assam, 1845, p- 20. 
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The Despatch of 1854 


ite their untirin efforts, the Missionaries could not achieve so 
much pes ani In jus rend Lewis found that in Khasi Hills 
no regard was paid to education, though the Missionaries pee 
inducements by giving prizes in money and books. The local chiefs 
neither extended help to the Missionaries nor showed any example.to the 
people; on the contrary, chiefs like those of Jowai and Cherra were 
hostile to the education of their people.” 


Nevertheless, in pursuance of the recommendation of the Despatch 
of 1854, grant-in-aid was extended to Missionary institutions. In 1854, a 
grant of rupees fifty a month was made to the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission of Khasi-Jayantia Hills for the payment of the teachers and 
purchase of books.” For the purpose of establishing schools among the 
Kacharis in Darrang, rupees fifty per month was also sanctioned n 
1854, Three schools among the Kacharis and Miris were opened in 
Darrang under the Superintendence of C.H.Hesselmeyer, a Missionary of 
the 'Sciety for the Propagation of Gospel’. In Garo Hills, extending 
over the whole length of the district of Goalpara parallel with the Brah- 
maputra, there was cordon of stations at which the Garo hats or markets 
were held.? In these hats Dobhasis or interpreters were employed by the 
Government for helping the Garos and the Bengalee traders in commu- 
nicating with one another in the hat days; on other days, these interpreters 
were required to collect together as many hill people as possible and to 
instruct them in Bengali: for this additional work they were paid at the 
Tate of rupees two per month.? In 1855, Captain Agnew, the Principal 
Assistant and Collector of Goalpara, with a view to promoting education 
among the Garos proposed that the system of engaging Garo interpreters 
attached to the hats should be abolished, and from the saving thus 
effected an increased Pay at the rate of rupees eight per month should be 
granted to be mohurrers already attached to the hats. These mohurrers 
Should act as school masters at places where they resided and, the 


7 Mills, AJM., Rep 
District Gazetteer, 


A.S., Home Ed 


ort on the Khasi and Jayantia Hills, p. 100; also Allen, B.C.; Assam 
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interpreters who were inferior to them in wisdom should 
their duties. As an experimental measure the scheme received the 


sanction of the Supreme Government.* 


Increase in Missionary Schools 


The Mutiny of 1857, brought about a radical change in the policy 
of Government towards Missionaries. They were considered responsible 
toa great extent for the unfortunate happenings. On the transfer of power 
to the Crown, the Government of India reverted to the earlier policy of 
Perfect neutrality in the matters of education. It decided that the educa- 
tional establishments under Missionary societies should hereafter impart 
secular education and the system was to be based on entire abstinence 
from interference with the religious instruction. Further schools in the 
hands of the Missionaries were henceforth subjected to the inspection of 
the Divisional Inspector or any other educational officer of Govern- 
ment.?5 Moreover, the Holy Seripture was excluded from the course of 
teaching: but the pupils were at liberty to study the Bible and to obtain 
instruction from their teachers as to its facts and doctrines out of school 


hours.36 

The Government of Assam, however, thought that the teaching of 
thig Bible or any other scripture was not objectionable and dangerous 
Particularly in hill districts. The first step involving a departure from the 
general line of secular education was taken by W.S. Atkinson, the 


irector of Public Instruction, Bengal, when in 1860 he recommended 
r the spread of education 


Brant-in-aid to Reverend Bronson and Scott fo of c 
among the masses of Nowgong and Sibsagar without requiring a strict 
compliance with the grant-in-aid rules.” To the wild and rude tribal 
People of this province the Director of Public Instruction thought that a 


Sudden change in the existing system would create troubles in the success 
nd, therefore, he suggested to the 


of secular educati ocomea 

Government tie aren the said provisions and to grant freedom 
to the authorities in Assam to work in their own way and according to r 
best of their judgment under varying circumstances." Atkinson beni 
to adopt a system of imparting religious knowledge along with secular 
iL — esl 
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education; the fact was that the Garos as well as other tribes had a desire 
to know “God's Books’, which seemed to be a grant suyo power to 
affect a profound change in the outlook of the hill people.? 


The Government of India accepted these suggestions e ce 
i iberal ts were made to different Missionary insti utions. 
43 P mim Missionary schools in Khasi-Jayantia Hills was 
increased to Rs. 150/- per month. In 1864, impressed with loyalty of the 
Christian converts and the educated Khasis during Jayantia insurrection 
in 1862-63, the Government raised the grant to rupees five hundred a 
month.“ In 1875, the grant had to be reduced on account of the introduc- 
tion of decentralisation scheme, and the creation of the new province of 
Assam which incurred heavy expenditure on the Government. Yet the 
numbers of schools rose to sixty-eight and pupils to 1,666 in Khasi- 
Jayantia Hills.“ In 1881-82, of one hundred boys schools, only one was 
high and four were middle English schools; of twenty-three girls 
schools, only six imparted English education to girls. 


the Garos and to provide them necessar: 


y grants.? On his recommenda- 
tion, the existing grant of rupees six hun 


one thousand annually.*5 Within three years the number of schools and 
ion rose to twenty-nine and 396 respectively." In 
ools were opened by Government, in each station 
3 Ibid, 
A.S., Home Education, B. Proceeding, July 1883, Nos. 1-2. 

A.s., Home Education, B, Proceeding, July 1883, Nos. 1-2, 
RP LA., 1881-82, pp. 55-56, ` 
BEP, 1867; 24 May, No. 3, Bronson to Haughton. 
: BEP., 1867: 27 July, No. 20, Harrison, Junior Secretary, Government of Bengal to the 
Director of Public Instruction, 
p Administrative Report of the Garo Hills, 1877-78. p. 6. 
$ Administrative Report of the Garo Hills, 1877-78, p. 6. 
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of Assaloo, Rivsa, Alungka and Langphar which had an aggregate of 
thirty-eight Mikir pupils.“ In Naga Hills, the first school was opened at 
Barpather in 1871 with a numerical strength of thirty-nine students.*? In 
1876, another school was started at Kohima and attended by forty-three 
pupils. A grant of rupees forty-five was sanctioned in 1884 to Reverend 
Clarke of the American Baptist Mission to establish two schools in 
Merangkong and Molong villages. In all these schools, ordinarily, 
elementary instructions were given in English, besides in hill languages 
and Bengali or Asamese.*! 


The missionaries directed.their attention to the backward areas of 
the plains as well. Thus twelve schools were started in Darrang for the 
Kacharis and one for the Miris.’ In these schools 277 boys received 
elementary instruction in Assamese under the superintendence of Rever- 
end Hesselmeyer.5? The progress of education in thes areas was very 
slow, for until 1881 enrolment remained more or less the same.“ In 1855, 
apart from a Manipuri school at Lakhimpur, three schools for the 
Kacharis and the Nagas were started in the district of Cachar.55 In 1874, 
at Nowgong Baptist Missionaries kept up five primary and four other 
Schools entirely from their own funds.5$ In 1881, the number rose to 
twenty-one; of these, thirteen were established in the Chapari Mahals, a 
backward area of the district of Nowgong.? In Goalpara, a grant was 
sanctioned in favour of the Sonthal colony where two schools, one for 
girls and another for boys were established with eleven students. In 
eight tribal pathsalas in the district of Lakhimpur, instructions were 
imparted to the pupils of the Miris, the Doaneahs, the Nagas, the Daflas 
and the Singphos.? In the backward areas, pupils attended the schools 
entirely for the love or novelty of learning itself. They had little hope of 
getting any position in the Mission or any advantage, pecuniary or 
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otherwise. Not unoften, pupils got tired soon after admission and left 
schools. No wonder, therefore, the progress was hopelessly slow. They 
considered it to be the highest aim of education in one or two young men 
in a village receive instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic or be 
able to transact the simplest form of the business in the village. 


Education Commission, 1882: Its Recommendation 


The Education Commission laid much stress on the spread of edu- 
cation amongst the backward communities who were sadly neglected in 
the past. The Commission pointed out that the backward classes who 
were unable to help themselves should always receive. from the state 
proper attention to their claims of education. The recommendations 
could not but influence the State Government of Assam to give special 
consideration to the education of the backward areas. As a result, during 
the first ten years, eleven departmental elementary schools with 240 
pupils were opened in interior partsof the Garo and Naga Hills. In 1891- 
92, the number of aided schools and scholars rose to forty-one with 686 
in Garo Hills, nine with 167 in Naga Hills, and 141 with 2,881 in Khasi- 
Jayantia Hills respectively. In these schools, Missions endeavoured to 
diffuse primary instruction through the vernacular of different areas. In 
Lushai Hills, progress was so rapid that in 1901 no less than twenty-five 
per mile of the male population knew how to read and write. The 
number of schools and scholars increased to such an extent that in 1899- 
1900, there were nineteen departmental schools with 338 scholars, 339 
aided schools with 6,011 and four unaided with one hundred and thirteen 
scholars in the districts of Khasi-Jayantia, Naga and Garo Hills. 


Schools for Tea Garden Labourers 


In 1905, the question of educating the children of labourers 
employed in tea gardens attracted the attention of both the Imperial and 
Local Governments, The first school of this kind was opened at Sibsagar 
in 1870 by Kashi Kanta Mukerjec, Joint Inspector of Schools, Sibsagar. 
Since then for thirty years no attempt whatever was made by the 
Government or by the public for the education of the children of tea 
garden labourers, Nevertheless, in 1905, to enquire into the condition of 
gee CIEICLCSS; IN 
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eg in the tea gardens, the Government of Assam appointed W.M. 
eee d asa special of! ficer and the latter submitted his report in 
AL T 1906. à At the time of enquiry the number of children of 
-going age in the tea gardens was estimated at scventy-six thou- 

sand of which only 4,288 had received a rudimentary education and 
1,926 were attending schools.” Kennedy held the view that Labourers’ 
children attended a school out of curiosity when first opened, but 
attendance gradually dwindled; for it interfered with the wage earning 
os of the children who had to spend the whole of day in the school. 
= EUN education did not appeal to the majority of European planters 
0 knew little of vernacular education and who were interested only in 
r- in their undertakings. Nevertheless, through earnest endeavours 
Xe number of mohurrers or more frequently of a few educated labourers 
Tuctions were imparted out of working hours to those who were 
anxious for it. Kennedy, therefore, felt that the successful propagation of 
education in tea gardens obviously depended on the fulfilment of certain 
A mcd requirements. Firstly, the system of education to be adopted 
ms d have favourable support and approval of the tea garden managers 
'ithout whose active cooperation the Government would not be able to 
E effect to any system of education. Secondly, the Government would 
first take the initiative to exercise the power of acquiring a site for school 
in each tea estate. Thirdly, financial help should be extended to them by 
e Government and the planting community. In consideration of these 
acts, Kennedy proposed for the consideration of the planting community 
the following three types of schools which seemed likely to meet the 


en : am 
equirements of different localities.” 


Sto That, (1) a private school should be op 
Rire under the complete control of the 
lat ismiss the teachers and receive aid from t 

ed on the result of an annual examination held by an officer of the 


Fuoni Department; (2) an ordinary lower primary school should be 

: Banised, managed and maintained by the Government with the co- 

i eration of the manager of the tea garden especially in connection with 

a al functioning; (3) the decision as to the kind of school to be 

int ished and the language to be taught should be left with the owners 
anagers of the various tea gardens. 


ened for two hours in the day 
manager who would appoint 
he Government, calcu- 
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Accordingly, in between 1907 and 1909 fifty-two Government pri- 
mary schools were opened, and the numbers of schools stood at one 
hundred and ten in 1919 with total enrolment of 2,357 pupils. But no 
statistics of the schools under the control of the managers were available 
during the period under review. 


Education of Other Backward Communities 


The other backward communities did not attract the attention of the 
Government till the beginning of the present century. In 1907, the 
Government of Assam sanctioned as a tentative measure an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 286 to the American Mission at Goalpara to enable them 
to open four lower primary schools among the Rangdoniyas and Rabhas 
inhabiting the district of Goalpara and the outskirts of the Garo Hills, 
subject to condition that,” (i) teachers should be paid at the rate of rupees 
eight per month; (ii) that the capitation system should be introduced; (iii) 
that the language to be taught should be Bengali, and (iv) that the schools 
should be subject to inspection and control to be exercised by the 
Inspecting Officers of the Education Department over aided schools. The 
gradual decrease in the number of the Garo boys and the influx of the 
Rabhas, the Hajongs, the Koches and the Kacharis led to the conversion 
ofa few Garo schools of Goalpara into mixed schools. No separate school 
was established for the Mech pupils who were also attending all grades 
of schools in the Dhubri sub-division. As there was a growing demand for 
education of this community, in 1914, provisions were made for the 
establishment of thirty-six primary schools on condition that the local 
people should provide suitable accommodation for each school.”! 


Secondary Education in Tribal Areas 


The increase in the number of primary schools and scholars, 
naturally, made a growing demand for secondary schools’ in the tribal 
areas. When in 1871-72, the number of primary schools and scholars In 
Khasi-Jayantia Hills rose to 53 and 921 respectively, schools at Shillong, 
Shella, Jowai and Cherrapoonji were raised to middle English schools. 
In 1878, when the number of pupils in these four middle schools rose US 
445, a Government zilla school was started at Shillong.” But in other hil 
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districts, no secondary school was established till the end of the las 
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century, mainly because in these hills progress of upper primary educa- 
tion was very slow; even in 1903-04, the number of schools in Garo Hills 
was three with 113 pupils, and only one in Lushai Hills with sixteen 
pupils.”* In Naga Hills, one middle English school was established in 
1900, with seventy-nine pupils.” Under the Resolution of 1913, that no 
new middle English school should be opened differing in standard 
essentially from those recognised in high schools; on special considera- 
tions, the Government of Assam sanctioned in course of four years one 
aided high school and two middle English for the Garos, three middle 
English for the Lushais and one for the Nagas. Besides, fourteen 
vernacular schools were established in these hill districts with a view to 
diffusing vernacular education in their own language."5 To give further 
impetus to the education of these backward communities, concessions 
were allowed in favour of children of the hill tribes and aboriginal races 
appearing in the Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta University. 
The Khasi, Garo and Naga languages were recognised for the examina- 
tion in vernacular composition, and the pupils were no longer required to 
take the alternative paper in English. In licu of a classical language 
candidates of these hill tribes and aboriginal races were also allowed to 
offer composition in a vernacular language or an alternative paper in 
English,” 


In spite of these measures, the progress in secondary education 
amongst the hill tribes and backward communities was very slow. To 
Carry outa satisfactory system of secular education through the Mission- 
aries with their evangelical spirit was an almost unattainable ideal. The 
Mission authorities in the past had concentrated their attention on 
*quipping their converts with books written on the basis of Christian 
ideology, Naturally, there was a dearth of suitable secular text books 
which strangled all hopes of progress.” The adoption of the tribal lan- 
Buages as the medium of instruction in primary schools led the secondary 
€ducation in a blind alley. In absence of literature, à tribal pupil had 
Practically no chance to reach a good standard of education. Attempts 
had been made to get over these difficulties by the publication of books; 

ut this met with very little success. Most of the hill tribes had no 
ass 
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language worth the name; some of the scripts were no one wa rie 
by the Missionaries in recent years, but lime was nee eee 
publications. Besides, the hillmen dwelling aloof from » once 
linguistic isolation could derive no benetit from oer oes ridi 
their own. As for example, in the Naga Hills, the four vaga ape 
Angamis, the Aos, the Semas and the Lhotas--each had its ow: mde 
To teach these people in their own dialect was to restrict moto 
Opportunities of enlightenment. Nor the Pupils could am = E mis 
English schools where medium of instruction was English: ide 
also the difficulties of Betting adequately qualified mcns icd "ea 
meagre remuneration in the hills where state of ice sar EE 
anything but satisfactory. Above all, the semi-nomadic state ora e 
erable number of hill people who had shifting residences in their Tied 
permanent villages and the changing ihum* fields not unoften dissu e 
the Government to sanction necessary grants which stood in the way 
progress of secondary education in the hill areas of Assam. 


—«— — Gn 


mixed together, After one or two 


e, an 
years, the villagers move on to a new clearance, 
deserted fields remain unfit for ci 


ultivation until the Browth of fresh forests. 


Achievements and Failures 


It will be seen from the foregoing chapters that after the annexation 
of Assam, in 1826, the British authorities found in it a few educational 
institutions on traditional lines in a moribund condition. Before long, a 
secular system of education had begun in response to the demand from 
the Government that needed cheaper local officers and clerks. Mission- 
aries also arrived in the scene for the spread of the gospel and they 
introduced a system of instruction suited to their own needs. A complex 
educational system thus developed in this multi-tribal and multi-linguis- 
tic province. Lord William Bentinck's Resolution of 1835 laid down that 
all efforts should be made and funds expended for the promotion of 
European literature and science and that the places of oriental learning 
Were to be retained so long as there was à demand for them.’ Asa result, 
throughout India instruction in English and the increasing number of 
English institutions outstripped the very ideal of oriental learning and 
there had not been simultaneous improvement or output in the vernacu- 
lars of our country till 1854. But this was otherwise in Assam. Here, the 
Motto of the Government was English education for the few and the 
development of vernacular, particularly Bengali, for the many. The 
heterogeneous character of the tribes, races and tongues inhabiting the 
hills and plains led the Government of Bengal to adopt the policy of 
limiting, as much as possible, the numerous languages and dialects. 
Teaching through the medium of English'and Bengali, it was felt, would 
Promote uniformity and ultimately bring the people of Assam on the 
same footing in civilization as the people of other British provinces. 
Consequently, justice was not meted out to the vernaculars of the 

through the Missionary 
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agency whom the Government allowed to take any measure suited to the 
circumstances or according to their needs and requirements. 


With the commencement of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the disastrous effect of depriving a large section of the popula- 
tion from the benefits of education through their mother-tongues was 
keenly felt; criticisms were made on the character and scope of the 
Prevalent system of instruction. The doctrine then in vogue had fallen 
into disrepute and, therefore, in its stand, a thorough and comprehensive 
educational code for all was drawn up in the despatch of 1854. Later, we 
find that the Education Commission of 1882, the Resolutions of 1904 and 
1913 modified the policy and plan to suit the needs of the time, but 
original outlines as laid down in 1854 remained unaltered. 


. As a result of these successive Steps at the end of the period under 
review, there had developed a system of public instruction the influence 


number of scholars known to the Ed 


Apart from this pro i : ae 3 
i gress in educati of educa 
tion on western li 'ucation, the modernisation A 


gan to spread new ideas 
Women and opium eati 
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The diffusion of education among the women of urban areas ultimately 
broke down the conservatism of the rural areas against fzmale education. 
Every boy in the school was taught to hate opium. The Deputy Inspector 
of Nowgong wrote in his annual report of 1876-77, “I have never come 
to know any instance of a school boy being addicted to that vicious 
habit.” The same effect was seen even in other parts of the province 
which was apparent from the fact that while the volume of trade showed 
an increase in various commodities, the consumption of opium was on 
the decrease? Though the percentage of educated people was small, the 
latter played an important role in turning their country-men towards a 
new way of life by breaking down the caste prejudices and particularly 
by their new outlook towards the so-called untouchables. It was educa- 
tion that compelled the Brahmins and the Sudras, the upper and lower 
Classes of the society, to sit side by side, to touch each other and to talk 
freely when they entered in the schools. The attempt of the Christian 
Missions to collect the outcastes and the tribal people roused the 
educated people to their degraded conditions and it was from that time 
the caste Hindus bestirred themselves to recognise the backward com- 
munities as their fellow brothers. 


In spite of this steady progress, the table I at Appendix shows how 
Colossal was the problem of illiteracy and ignorance of the masses who 


Were out of the doors of learning. Even at the end of our period under 
on was not accustomed to educa- 


review, a large section of the populati : 
tion and they beheld little advantage from it. The shortcomings of the 
Mass education in point of quantity trated from the fact that 
four villages out of five were without a school an c 
Of total population received education. In the field of primary education 
Out of eight lakh of educable assembly only one an 

instruction in four thousand schools. Throughout the nineteenth century 
the education which was imparted in t ge continued to be 
E the simplest and more rudimentary ©" s bition of the 
Pupils was simply to read and write-- knowledge which would seldom 
make them fit for discharging any higher duties than those of the village 
accountants, The reasons were not far to seek: The general education of 
the average primary school-teachers was miserably poor. Training which 
Was imparted to a teacher did not mear training him in the art of 
Pedagogy; it meant an attempt to improve his general education. Hence 
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they attempted in one year or SO, to go through the upper primary or 
middle vernacular courses with a top dressing of the art and theory of 
teaching superadded. Training as interpreted in relation to primary 
education was merely a despairing attempt to supply by special means 
some part of what was wanting in the teachers’ general equipment. Apart 
from the improper training, low remuneration was mainly responsible for 
leaving the education of primary schools in the hands of poorly educated 
persons. Under such a system standard of education imparted cannot but 
be very low. Secondly, frequent change in. curriculum and text books 
stood in the progress of primary education. The general trend of curricu- 
lar revision from time to time made it more complex and elaborate, and 
to add subject after Subject. In the early years, the curriculum became 
crammed in an attempt to Spread Western knowledge among the masses. 


Wastage and stagnation 
education. Wastage meant the 
primary schools while Stagnati 
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overloaded syllabus beyond the capacity of the pupils. Both these defects 
were interrelated, and when one become acute, the other followed. These 
two defects invariably led to a considerable decline in the number of the 
pupils. The following table shows wastage and stagnation during the 
period 1916-17:* 


Classes Total number Percentage of 
of pupils wastage and 

stagnation 
IA 3,63,785 35.44 
IB 2,34,838 20.16 
u 1,86,075 30.64 
Ml 1,32,134 42.44 
Iv 76,046 85.12 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the wastage increased 
with the multiplication of schools. Prior to 1882 the number of schools 
were not many since education was not sufficiently imparted to the 
educable people of Assam and as such the wastage in that period was 
limited. In the opening years of the present century with enormous 
increase in number of primary schools wastage poseda serious problem 


to the Government of Assam. 


Coming to the field of secondary education, we find that through- 
Out the period under review, the of ficials attempts aimed at quantitative 


and not at qualitative expansion of secondary education. This they 
e enterprise but maintaining at 


wanted to achieve by encouraging privati 

the same time a few Government institutions as *models'. This was a 
Clear departure from the policy of withdrawa! of the Government from 
direct management of educational institutions as recommended by the 
Education Commission of 1882. In its attempt to make model institu- 
tions, the Government had to spend huge amounts on the few institutions 
maintained by it; consequently, more numerous private secondary schools 
practically remained starving which retarded their proper growth. There 
was also a gulf of difference in educational standard of the Government, 
Sponsored and private schoois. The inefficiency in the latter two was 
mu M ari ees E 
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caused by the inadequate funds, for which they were not only poorly 
staffed, but their teachers were poorly paid. Moreover, the declaration of 
the Government of India in 1896 that **No teacher should be allowed to 
teach without a certificate that he has qualified to do so''*, enhanced a 
confusing and uncertain state in the field of secondary education. 
Without multiplying and improving the training centre for Secondary 
teachers of Assam, the Government created a great demand for trained 
teachers and this exaggerated importance attached to the training led the 
authorities to appoint trained teachers in Government schools only. 
Consequently, dearth of trained teacher in private or aided institutions 
lowered their standard. It was, therefore, urged that Government should 
Close its institutions and use the fund so saved for giving larger grants to 
private schools and also provide training facilities by theopeningsof new 


centres to maintain a decent and uniform standard in secondary level of 
education, 


Moreover, the System of education followed in Secondary stage 


continued to be excessively literary and insuff: iciently vocational in char- 
acter. Owing to the stringency of finances a 


of the nineteenth century, 
of secondary Schools, th 


precedence over literature and poetry exceptov 
lum of Secondary schools. 
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school level outgrew the demand for jobs. Although the problem of 
unemployment in Assam was then not so acute, yet there were fair 
possibilities of giving birth to a younger generation, ill-regulated, averse 
to discipline and discontented. Their youthful energies, therefore, need 
be canalised and given training according to their aptitudes so that they 
may be usefully employed in diverse avenues of community’s life. 


Above all, multiplication of examination was the worst feature at 
all stages in the system of education in Assam as elsewhere in India. 
Public examinations, the innovation of the mid-nineteenth century, were 
unknown as an instrument of general education in ancient India, nor did 
they figure prominently in the Education Despatch of 1854. In between 
1865 and 1872, they grew in extravagant dimensions and their influence 
dominated the whole system of education. At all levels from childhood 
to adolescence as if, examination was the summon bonum in the life of a 
pupil. The teachers were carried away by the same error and instead of 
giving a solid and well-grounded education to the students, they prepared 
them only for examination. All forms of training which did not admit of 
being tested by written examinations were liable to be neglected. The 
result was the abnormal development of memory in preference to all 
other faculties of mind. However, in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, examinations like Middle English, Middle Vernacular were 
done away with and they were substituted by periodical tests by Inspect- 
ing agencies. But, the innovation did not inspire confidence. The 
teachers had to prove their worth by promoting the pupils ina somewhat 
slipshod way. The demoralising tendencies which public examinations 
engendered were further encouraged by the practice of sanctioning 
grants to aided institutions upon the results shown in the examinations. 
The system adopted in the first instance on the strength of English 
Precedents was advantageous in the scnse that it afforded the direct 
Stimulus to the teachers; but experience showed that to whatever grades 
Of schools it was applied, it was disastrous in the results and uncertain in 
the financial effects. It disorganised the finances of schools by reasons of 
fluctuations in the grants, it ignored the work done by teachers for dull 
and backward pupils and it led to children being educated solely witha 
view to passing examinations. It was no small compliment to the 
authorities in Assam that they realised the defects and, before long, 
replaced it by tests of efficiency depending on the number of scholars in 
attendance, the circumstances of the locality, the qualifications of the 
teachers, the nature of instructions given and the outlay from other 
Private sources. While the aim of education was thus diverted to a 
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healthier channel and all the principles had generally been accepted, the 
economic backwardness of the state militated against the progress of 
education which demanded a continually increasing outlay from public 
funds. Under the British system the plans and programmes for the 
development of education were generally Prepared with elaborate details 
by the authorities at the home without any reference to or consideration 
of the availability of funds for the 
Scheme without any consideration of the ability of the people of a 
Particular province. Not unoften, therefore, the theories could not be 
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Progress of Education in Assam During 1826-1919 


T 


Year Population Educable Total number 
Population* of Pupils. 

en a o 
1826-27 6,02,500 1,32,550 480 

36% 
1834.35 8,30,000 1,82,600 263 

14% 
1843-44 Not available 2,122 +*+ 
1853-54 12,01,151 2,64,253 4,268 

1.61% 
1864-65 Not available 5,354** 
1874-75 40,63,101 8,93,882 29,925 

3.34% 
1881-82 48,81,426 10,73,913 46,771 

4.35% 
1891-92 54,35,243 11,95,753 82,638 

6.99% 
1901-02 6122265 13,46,898 1,08,020 

8.01% 

- 1911-12 70,59,857 15,53,168 1,82,112 

11.2% 
1918-19 6743,635 14,76,999 2,24,715 

15.21% 


s Roughly 22% of total population. 
Returns from twelve schools are not available. 
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TABLE - II 
Expenditure of Education in Assam During 1826-1919 


Year Government or ` Private Fund Total 
Public Fund. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. , 
Se NE SR 
1 2 3 4 


ITILL— 3—— Em 


1826-27 748 * S 748 * 
1834-35 3,743 1,740 5,483 
1843-44 15215 " 15215 
1853.54 14,460 : 14,460 
1864-65 21,145 14,020 35,165 
1874-75 1,54,977 57147 2,12,124 ** 
1876-77 1,74,293 ‘ 65,206 2,39,499 
1881-82 2,05,076 1,06,019 3,11,095 
1886-87 3,02,035 1,55,145 4,57,180 . 
` 1891-92 3,33,678 1,84,243 5,17,921 
1896-97 3,97,984 2,52,877 6,50,861 
1901-02 4,62,051 3,01.055 7,63,106 
1904-05 7,11,862 3,34,551 10,46,413 
1911-12 11,03,263 5,05,799 16,09,062 
1916-17 17,63,738 7,95,552 25,59,290 
1918-19 18,46,070 8,37,079 26,83,149 


— H aa um 


* Excluding Rs, 5,400, a special grant for a Garo school. 


s4 Excluding Rs. 5,330, a special grant for professional education, and including Rs- 403, 
` spent for unaided schools, 
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TABLE-II A. 
Expenditure on Education in Assam during 1826-1919. 


Year — Provinical Local Municipal  Feesand Other Total 
Revenue Fund Fund Fines Sources 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1834-35 — 3,743 * = 1,740 5,483 
1843-44 15,215 5 æ , - - 15215 
1853-54 — 14,460 * is : . 14.460 
1864-65 21,145 4d - 6,855 7,165 35,165 
1874-75 1,54,596 B 381 35,639 21,08 — 2,12,124** 
1876-77 142,01 31272 120 38,788 26,418 2,39,499 
1881-82 1,41,37] — 63,345 360 60,580 45,439 3,11,095 
1886-87 1,42,146 1,55,187 4,702 92,455 62,690 4,57,180 
1891-92 1,675,694 1,601,311 4,673  1,1,506 72,131 517,921 
1896-97 1,82,195  2,09,167 6,622 — 1,30,534 1,22,343 6,50,861 
1901-02 229,611 224,617 7,823 164137 1,36,918 7,63,106 


1904-05 325,492 3,771152 9218 1,83,280 1,1,271 10,446,413 


1911-12 587,016 502485 13,62 2,9365 226494 1609082 
1916-17 9,97,022 7,334451 33265 464,508 3,31,049 25,59,290 
1918-19 14,223,060 3,98,733 24277 5/6072 2,61,007 26,83,149 
dps na M- eru 


* Excluding Rs. 5,400, a special grant for a Garo school. 
ue Excluding Rs.5,330, a special grant for professional education, and including Rs. 403, 


spent for unaided schools. 
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TABLE - III 
Direct Expenditure on Education in Assam during 1826-1919 


3 


Year Primary Secondary Higher Training . Professional, Total 
Education ^ Education Education Education Technical and 


all other Spe- 
€ial Education 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1 2 3 4 5 s 6 7 
ee 


1826-27 748 * Š i 4 x 748 
1834-35 215 3,528 E z z 3,743 
1843-44 5,425 8857 a š - 1282 
1853.54 6,666 2229 * 3: z % & 8,895 
1864-65 ` 10,683 24,482 z H - . 35,65 
1874-75 — 58426 81,347 5,435 21,435 300 1,66,943 ** 


1876-71 — 6993 — $8225; - 22057 177 175,878 
1881-82 — 99446 — 113,520 - 17940 — 3338 234244 
1886-87 1,52,483 — 149777 1286 — 23243 — 18044 344,827 
189192 190924 15055 1473 — 21086 11465 3,5468 
1896.97 262217 195242 4100 — 22870 13,81 497,610 
1901-02 280950 221373 16864 — 22100 27094 5672381 
1904-05 328888 271053 19,727 16827 31269 667,764 
191112. 527263 — 382440 66,679 — 35979 50,788 10,63,149 
1916-17 7,0905 — 728054 153514 — 50701 68118 17,51,302 
1918-19 7,9223 827,562 163271 53,5337 81,062 1894,655 


COGI Ne hb 


s Excluding Rs, 5,400, a special grant for a Garo school, 


Lic Excluding Rs. 5,330, a 


unaided schools. Special grant for professional education, and Rs. 403 spent 


a 
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TABLE - IV 


Indirect Expenditure on Education in Assam during 1826-1919 


Year Direction and Scholarships Buildings, Fur- Miscella- ^ Total 
Inspection niture and neous 
Equipments 
1834-35 " 1,740 a 1,740 
1843.44 - 96 = 837 933 
1853-54 4,691 527 155 192 5,565 
1874-75 35,284 6,289 189 3016 44,778 
1876-77 47,839 11,203 1,545 3,034 63621 
1881-82 48,781 16,686 5,101 6283 76851 
1886-87 58,068 34,049 11,502 8,734 1,2353 
1891-92 58,891 40,441 22,630 10,491 —1,32453 
1896-97 67,237 54,529 17,428 14,057 1,53,251 
1901-02 73,772 59,986 32,104 29,863 195,725 
1904-05 84,929 51512 184606 51452 3,7864 
1911-12 1,50,774 51,633 248,180  1,25,326 545,913 
1916-17 2,42,109 85414 285,842  1,94,623 8,07,988 
1918-19 235,18 91.580 198,443  2,63,068 e 7,88,494 
ECCE NEUE Ue MecLu iei 
TABLE - V 

Annual Cost of Educating Each Pupil in Assam during 1826 - 1919 
Year Govemment Fund Private Fund Total 
eee HEN M s 
1826-27 1.55 e : 155 

1834.35 14.23 6.61 20.84 

1843.44 7.17 m 7.17 

1853-54 3.38 2 3.38 

1864-65 3.95 2.61 6.65 

1874-75 5.17 1.91 7.08 

1881-82 4.38 2.26 6.65 

1886-87 4.34 2.22 6.55 

1891.92 3.98 2.20 6.19 

1896-97 3.84 2.44 6.28 

1901-02 4.21 2.71 7.06 

1904-05 6.58 3.09 9.67 

1911-12 6.08 2.71 8.83 

1916-17 7.51 3.40 10.94 

1918-19 8.21 3.72 11.94 
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TABLE - VI 


Number of Institutions and Pupils in Assam during 1826 - 1919 


Primary Secondary Collegiate Training Technical, Total 
Education. Education Education Institutions Professional 


and other spe- 
cial Institutions 
Year — **Inst. **Inst. **Inst. **Ins. ^ **[nst **Inst. 
1826-27 480 : " N " 480 
16 16 
1834-35 150 13 E - 263 
5 1 6 
1843-44 1.891 231 : : 2122 
58 2 60 
1853-54 4.268 j ‘ : P 4.268 
72 72 
1864-65 4.485 869 = “ = 5.354 
143 6 ' 149 
1874-75 22.557 6719 5 x . 29.925 
1,048 125 1,193 
1876-77 24.883 66g] — 330 3 31925 
1,023 125 J 10 3 1,133 
1881-82 38.182 $186 — 31 E 46.71. 
1,351 93 9 2 1.455 
1886-87 53.801 — ]os — . 382 4973 69.730 
1,915 11 13 350 2,389 
1891-92 66,913 10333 š 38] 5,991 82.628 
2,365 112 17 306 2,800 
1896-97 84,267 1.623 27 382 1242 102.541 
3,046 137 1 30 320 3,534 
1901-02 86710 14335 97 420 6.448 108.020 
- 2,976 151 2 22 274 3,425 
1904-05 85482 5.919 — 524 6106 108128 
2,638 150 2 7 212 3,009 
1911-12 148,987 23340 — *««309 402 9225 182.112 
3,711 167 #483 9 244 4,134 
1916-17 181.808 i969 444733 516 1245 — 23290 
4.197 286 sang 11 393 4,899 
1918-19 172598 39112 — Qu 486 1536 — 2245 
4271 308 $483 11 357 4,950 
* "ws 
zn Numerator indicates number of pupils. 


ominator, number of Institutions. 
luding the Law College. 


**5 Inc 
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TABLE - VII 


Population and Literary Percentages in Primary, Secondary and 
Collegiate Education in Assam during 1826 - 1919 


Year Population Educable Population in 
ŐL 
Primary Secondary Collegiate 
Stage* Stage** Stage*** 
rS Sie FP i IE T 
1826-27 6,02,500 75312 - 
63% 
1834-35  8,30,000 1,03,750 32,700 - 
14% 34% 
1853-54 12,01,151 1,50,143 - - 
2.68% 
1874-75  40,63,101 5,07,887 1,60,086 
4.44% 4.23% 
1881-82 — 48,81,426 6,10,178 1,92,326 x 
6.25% 4.25% 
1901-02 61,22,265 7,65,283 2,41,217 5,081 
11.33% 5.94% 1.9% 
1918-19 — 67,13,635 8,39,204 2,64,517 5,572 
20.61% 14.78% 15.88% 


a AUN EE 


* 12.5% of total population. 
** 3.9496 of total population. 
*** 083% of tota! population. 
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Indian Nation Builders (3 Voiumes), Hs. 975 (Set) 


Sacred Books & Early Literatures of the East (14 Vols )J-C.£. Horne 
Rs. 5000 (Set) 


Vestiges of Old Madras (Indian Record Series) (4 Vols.)—H.D. Love, 
Rs. 1800 (Set) s > 
Manipur Past & Present (Vol. 1)-N. Sanajaoba, Rs 500 

Living Races of Mankind (2 Vols.) A.N. Hutchinson, Rs. 1200 (Set) 
Encyclopaedia of Natural History (2 Vols j—4.. Miles, Rs 495 (Set) 


Frontier & Overseas Expeditions from India (7 Vols.)- Compiled 
in Army Hqrs, India, Rs. 2200 (Set) 


Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads Relating to India 
and Neighbouring Countries (14 Vols )-C.U. Aitchison, Re 3600 (Sei 


Lands & Peoples of the World (6 Vols )- J.A. Hammerton, 
Rs. 2500 (Set) 


History of American Baptist Mission in North East India (Vol 1)- 
M. Sangma, Rs. 160 


A Dictionary of Tamil Proverbs -#. Jensen, Rs, 450 


Marrlage & Worship in The Early Societies (4 Vols,)-J.G. Fraser, 
Re. 1800 (Set) 


Secret History of World Religions (2 Vols )J-£. Schure, Rs. 500 (Set) 


Studles in Tibeto-Himalayan Languages—D.D. Sharma, Vol. 1-A 
Descriptive Grammar of Kinnaurl, Rs 160 Vol, 2— Tribal Languages oí 
H.P., Rs, 250 


Mysore Tribes and Castes (5 Vols.)-L K.A. lyar, Rs, 2500 (Set) 


Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Religlon, Literature 
and Art-O. Seyffert, Rs. 500 


Flora of Eastern Karnataka (2 Vols,)—WV.P. Singh Rs, 700 (Set) 
Urban Squatter Housing in Third World—A.R. Basu, Re, 300 


Gazetteer of South India(2 Vols.)— Francis, Nicholson, Middlemiss, 
Barber, Thurston, Stuart, Re, 800 


Ballads of Bengal (4 Vols )-D C, Sen, Rs, 1800 (Set) 
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